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on A Balanced Sense of Direction 

si One factor that business educators cannot afford to bypass is the ultimate 

ring effect upon the individual office worker resulting from the application of mass 

Dol- production and assembly-line techniques in the operation of the office. Cer- 
tainly, the office exists for business and not for the office worker. With the goal 

JR- of business to increase production at progressively lower unit cost, those people 


responsible for executing the functions of the office have little choice but to 
continually look for new, more efficient, and more economical methods of 
getting the work done. Assembly-line methods have proved successful in the 
and production divisions of business and industry. The work of the office is with 
increasing success and efficiency being geared to factory methods. 


Within certain limitations, perhaps, the essence of assembly-line methods 
s is the reduction of processes of production to piecework and routine, with the 
_ individual worker relegated more and more to the status of a machine. To the 
extent that jobs make machines out of men, the man ceases to be an individual 
IT on the job. As jobs are increasingly reduced to routine, there is a corresponding 
reduction of opportunity for self-expression and self-realization of the individual 
worker. The job itself cannot develop an individual beyond what he is able to 
put into it. The anomaly is that while efficiency in terms of production output 
is enhanced by reducing the aspects of production to routine, the opportunity 
and challenge that a job affords for the individual to develop himself within 
the scope of the job are reduced. The challenges for a worker must then lie 
Fy outside his job—outside the routine of work. He must therefore be broader 


1to- 


nily 
than his job. 
nily Perhaps the office does not lend itself so readily to mass production tech- 
niques as does the factory, but division of labor in the larger offices makes it 
ram possible for the great majority of office workers to be relegated to tasks so lim- 
ully ited in scope that they may be classed as routine workers. Business, in an econ- 
omy based upon free enterprise and competition and in a competitive world, is 
ON committed to efficiency of operation which involves the application of assembly- 


line techniques wherever job analysis and job breakdown make this possible. 
The progressive office manager has no alternative. The function of the business 
office is a function of business. Efficiency of operation is the major aim. The 
effect of changing methods upon the status of the individual is only incidental. 

In spite of efforts to elevate office employees to the status of professional 
workers, it would appear that they will be reduced with increasing rapidity to 
ome the status of laborers. Business educators cannot ignore the sweeping implica- 
tions of such a trend. Education for work must go more and more beyond edu- 
cation for a job; it must be education for a vocation. The preparation of young 


OF men and women for office occupations must become education of young men 

and women. Business educators must be constantly aware that training for 
and any job which unduly limits the potentiality of the individual is educationally 
and undesirable. 


wi dlince a alee 


“ Vance T. Littlejohn, acting head of department 
of business education, The Woman’s College, Uni- 

_— versity of North C arolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 
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The Need and Value of the Study of Commercial Law 


by 


A. A. Miller 
North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 


Educators are usually in agreement that a 
knowledge of commercial law is valuable in 
that the subject has both immediate and de- 
ferred values; these values are both cultural 
and practical. The educators are in agree- 
ment that in the high school curriculum the 
subject of commercial law has high correla- 
tive values with history, civics, office work, 
English, arithmetic, bookkeeping, and ac- 
counting. We recognize that in the matter of 
usages and customs, people in all walks of 
life, business, and society come in contact 
with certain principles of law and are guided 
by those principles in all life’s activities. 

Law should function largely as a means of 
preventive measures as well as serving as a 
remedial means. It is said that the Chinese 
employ physicians to keep them well; and 
that when the employer becomes sick, the 
compensation of the employee, the physician, 
is cut off. In line with that ancient custom is 
the practice of businessmen to employ legal 
counsel and advice for the purpose of keeping 
them out of legal entanglements. It is more 
profitable to avoid trouble than to be ex- 
tricated from a bad situation than was 
caused by bad judgment. 

The old sayings, “Ignorance of the law 
excuses no one’’; “Agree with thine adver- 
sary quickly”; “If a man compels thee to go 
one mile with him, go twain”; and “If a man 
take thy cloak, give him thy coat also,” are 
as applicable today as when they were 
originated. As those who would participate 
in business activities, as loyal, patriotic 
citizens, and as useful, productive members 
of society, everyone should need to know the 
fundamental principles of business law. 

rt’ . 

The study of commercial law has more 
than a commercial value to the student. It 
is not founded upon mechanics, but upon the 
broader principles of commercial intercourse 
with a historical and cultural background 
unequaled in any other subject. It touches 
every phase of life and every living person. 
As a means of mental discipline, the study of 
law has acquired a time-honored prestige. It 
disciplines the mind in precision of thought 
and in logical reasoning. Because of the pre- 
cision of law, the law student will soon find 
that he must be exact in his statements and 
accurate in his processes of arriving at con- 
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clusions. Through long continued usages, 
legal terms have acquired a definiteness of 
meaning that cannot be ignored. If the stu- 
dent is not drilled in stating facts in terms 
that admit of no question and about which 
there can be no doubt, he has missed the best 
part of his training. This accuracy of state- 
ment is one of the pre-eminent marks of the 
trained mind. One can scarcely be said to 
possess a high degree of mental discipline if 
he does not possess this ability of exact 
statement. There is no study in the curricu- 
lum that is better fitted to develop this 
trait of mind than commercial law. 

To become proficient in the application of 
exactness in making statements requires that 
the student should possess and cultivate the 
ability to analyze. Law has become complex, 
and it is necessary to compare and to dis- 
criminate in order to obtain a clear under- 
standing of even the elements of law. When 
the student has learned to pick out the essen- 
tial elements of a case in which a number of 
questions are involved and to center his 
thoughts upon the real issues in the case, 
when he is able to analyze a case into its 
component parts and to compare the state 
of facts involved in one case with those of 
another, when he can detect any differences 
that would distinguish one case from another, 
he is getting a training that has many ap- 
plications. 

Precision of statement promotes clearness 
of thought. The essential principles of the 
law are not so numerous, but their applica- 
tions are almost innumerable. To apply a 
given principle to a state of facts and to con- 
trast different statements of fact in order to 
evolve the general principles of law offers an 
excellent training in the methods of reason- 
ing. Reasoning is considered the highest type 
thinking. All knowledge, our education, and 
our technical learning is practically useless 
unless founded upon logical reasoning. If 
there is any one thing that we should do for 
our students, it is to teach them to think. 
The study of commercial law calls for 
efficient methods of reasoning as much as 
any other study in the curriculum—f not 
more than any other study—and it is there- 
fore obvious that it should have a prominent 
place in the curriculum. 
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Typewriting teachers should not lose sight 
of the fact that the fundamentals of type- 
writing are the same whether the goal is 
personal skill or vocational skill. The stu- 
dents who are later to use typewriting voca- 
tionally have as much need to know how to 
adapt their skill to the typing of personal 
problems as the students who contend they 
will never use typewriting vocationally. 
Similarly, the so-called personal-use typists 
need the basic techniques just as much as the 
students who have come to the typewriting 
class for the purpose of studying typewriting 
for its vocational use. 

A good typewriting teacher should have in 
mind the aims or objectives of the course. 
What are the objectives of a one-year course 
in typewriting? 

1. The primary objective is to enable stu- 
dents to learn to use the typewriter as a 
writing tool and to use it freely as they 
would use a pen or a pencil. In order to 
effect this learning, students must be made 
thoroughly familiar with the mechanics of 
typewriting skill and must be taught how to 
apply their developed skill to the situations 
in which that skill is to be utilized with sus- 
tained accuracy and without loss of time. 

2. There are definite objectives that the 
typewriting teacher should keep in mind. At 
the end of one year of typewriting, the stu- 
dents should have gained: 

a. An understanding of the names and 
uses of various parts of the typewriter. 

b. The habit of correct operation and tech- 
nique. 

c. The habit of taking proper care of their 
machines — covering, cleaning, and 
changing ribbons. 

d. A good, tireless, healthful position at 
the typewriter. 

e. The ability to operate the typewriter 
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Let’s Give Typewriting 


Students a Chance 


Elizabeth M. Kieffer 
West High School 


Madison, Wisconsin 


with as high and accurate rate of speed 
as possible. 

f. A worth-while practice routine. 

g. The habit of proofreading their own 
work carefully. 

h. Knowledge of how to make neat era- 
sures. 

i. Desirable attitudes, such as industry, 
dependability, co-operation, and initi- 
ative. , 

Inasmuch as the students’ attitude is in- 
strumental in determining the kind of work 
they do in and out of school, I feel that it is 
vitally important that on the first day the 
teacher attempt to develop a positive atti- 
tude toward typewriting. When students 
enter the typewriting room for the first 
time, they want to type. They are not in- 
terested in the history of typewriting or in 
the aims to be accomplished during the year; 
they want to get their fingers on the machine 
and see it work. 

Typewriting teachers should capitalize 
upon this initial interest; some actual use of 
the typewriter, then, should be made in the 
first period. Even though the students do 
not know how to operate the typewriter cor- 
rectly and do not know: correct fingering 
during this first playing with their “‘new toy,” 
no great harm can be done and a favorable 
attitude toward typewriting will be effected. 

Only those parts of the machine that are 
absolutely necessary for the first day’s work 
should be briefly explained. The home 
keys should be explained and correct strok- 
ing should be demonstrated. The students 
should be given enough instruction so that 
they will have some knowledge of how to pro- 
ceed. The procedure to be followed the first 
day after the necessary administrative prob- 
lems have been taken care of depends upon 
the time that is left. One thing, however, is 
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certain—there should be some sort of typing 
during the first period. 

I should like to say that I raised our type- 
writing tables after consulting six typewrit- 
ing authorities, all of whom state that high 
tables are better than low ones for most of 
the students. 

We do considerable demonstration work in 
typewriting and have the students imitate 
us. We demonstrate correct position —body, 
hands, and fingers—correct stroking, and 
carriage return. 

During the first few weeks, most of what 
the students write is done on the stroke level. 
We dictate metronomically in order to effect 
rhythmical, rapid stroking. Almost the whole 
class period of typewriting the first two or 
three weeks is devoted to group work. The 
students are permitted to look at the keys 
in order to learn new locations; we believe if 
they look, they will develop an accurate 
“reach sense.” However, they are not per- 
mitted to look longer than is necessary. We 
observe them constantly to see that they are 
developing the proper technique. That is all 
with which we are concerned the first two or 
three weeks; we do not ask for perfect type- 
written work or even usable work. We do 
not grade papers the first few weeks. How- 
ever, we occasionally collect them because 
we can learn from their papers a few things 
which perhaps we do not observe as they 
work. It is made clear to the students that 
no grades are recorded for two or three 
weeks because we want them to be com- 
pletely relaxed and free from nervousness. 

The students place their typewriter covers 
over the backs of the chairs while they type 
and cover their machines properly at the end 
of the hour. We insist that the room re- 
semble as nearly as possible a reputable busi- 
ness office, with no paper on the floor, a 
minimum of noise, and no gum chewing. 

Following is a list of activities or projects 
and procedures that we use. The order in 
which these points have been enumerated is 
of no significance. 

1. Complete and thorough mastery of the 
entire keyboard. After completion of the 
first six lessons in the textbook, all of the 
letters of the alphabet are covered. One 
lesson cannot always be covered in one day; 
much depends upon the length of the class 
period and interruptions. After the six 
lessons have been covered, figures and 
special characters are studied. We give re- 
peated drills on figures and special charac- 
ters and several times a week we work on 
them. Special emphasis must be put on 
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these drills so that the students can type 
them easily without hesitation. These 
figures and special characters are not used 
extensively in most of their ordinary work in 
class; therefore, special drills must be given 
so that the students will become proficient 
with figures and special characters, making 
it possible for them to type them readily if 
the need should arise. In addition to drills 
contained in our textbook, we distribute 
mimeographed sheets of specially prepared 
drills to the students. Sometimes the stu- 
dents work individually and sometimes as a 
group on these drills. 

2. Development of proper technique—cor- 
rect body, hand, and finger position; correct 
eye movements; correct stroking of keys 
(things to keep in mind—powerful blow, 
quick getaway, red-hot keys). 

3. Use of finger gymnastics often during 
the year and short, frequent rest periods in 
the beginning stages. 

4. Efficient operation of the typewriter— 
inserting and removing the paper, returning 
the carriage, setting of margin stops and 
tabulator stops, and changing the paper in a 
timed writing without waste of time or 
motion. 

5. Development of the ability to type in 
metronomic rhythm at some points and in 
rhythm units at other points. ‘To get stu- 
dents to type metronomically, we usually 
spell, occasionally have them spell in unison, 
or use music. Music is used sparingly be- 
cause I believe some students have a tend- 
ency to develop a sluggish touch when typing 
to music too often; then, too, music tends to 
divide their attention. We strive for auto- 
matization of certain words and_ syllables 
from the beginning by pronouncing the 
words or syllables for the students. Practice 
is given on difficult letter combinations and 
on long words by giving fingering drills, in 
which we spell letter by letter, and word- 
building exercises, in which the students 
practice on the various syllables before put- 
ting the whole word together. Capital-letter 
drills, concentration drills, and various other 
kinds of drills are also given. 

6. Intensive paragraph practice to syn- 
chronize the student’s mind, eyes, and fin- 
gers, particularly during the first semester. 

7. Typing of personal and business letters 
(different styles). 

8. Addressing of envelopes. Envelopes 
are rather expensive for class use so we cut 
paper to ordinary business envelope size 
(3°4 x 61% inches) and large size (414% x 9% 
inches). We teach the folding of letters for 
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both types of envelopes and the proper way 
of inserting them. 

9. Some typing from handwritten work. 
The typing of personal themes and personal 
outlines makes typewriting functional. 

10. Drills on various phases of English. 
We use a punctuation drill book consisting of 
sentences and letters that are not punctu- 
ated. After a thorough discussion of the 
punctuation rules involved in a given drill 
in the book, the students copy the material 
and insert correct punctuation. If the stu- 
dents have had little punctuation drill in 
grade school or in their English courses, it is 
necessary for us to review some of the sen- 
tences with them before they type the drill. 
We thoroughly discuss rules for syllabication 
and we give considerable drill on syllabicat- 
ing words. Beginning in the second semester, 
at the beginning of each week we give a list 
of about twenty-five commonly misspelled 
business words. These are usually practiced 
as “flash”? words two or three days during 
the week. At the end of the week a test is 
given. 

11. Direct dictation to the students at the 
typewriter. This includes common business 
words, words containing apostrophes, sen- 
tences, and short paragraphs. 

12. Composition at the typewriter. This 
is simple in nature, such as answers to ques- 
tions or a brief opinion concerning some 
topic. 

13. Simple tabulation. Students are taught 
how to plan tabulated work quickly and ac- 
curately before it is typed. This involves 
horizontal and vertical centering. 

14. Typing of programs. Students are 
given a few exercises in which each line be- 
gins at a different point (horizontal center- 
ing), simple outlines, and simple manuscripts, 
including some in which corrections must be 
made. 

15. Typing on ruled paper. 

16. Frequent cleaning of the machines and 
some experience in changing ribbons. 

17. Knowledge of how to make neat 
erasures. Erasing needs to be taught and the 
students are given many opportunities to 
erase. Erasing is not taught until the second 
semester. We insist that the students move 
the typewriter carriage to one side so that 

the crumbs will not fall into the type basket. 
We never permit students to strike over let- 
ters. Papers on which students have struck 
over are given a failing grade. 
18. Practice in the use of carbon paper. 
Phe students practice erasing on the carbon 
copies. 
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19. Practice in proper alignment when re- 
inserting paper. When permitted to erase, 
the students should carefully proofread all 
work before the copy is removed from the 
typewriter. If any error has been over- 
looked, they should know how to insert the 
paper for corrections. 

20. Timed writings to develop sustained 
accuracy over periods of from one to ten 
minutes. These are frequently given ‘during 
the year. 

21. Timed writings for speed over periods 
of from one to ten minutes. These timed 
writings are begun in the third or fourth 
week. We give short timed writings almost 
every day and five-minute writings two or 
three times a week during the second half of 
the first semester. The timed writings are 
gradually lengthened to seven, eight, and ten 
minutes. After the middle of March, longer 
writings of ten minutes are given the students 
once or twice a week. However, we continue 
to give short writings during the year in order 
to push for speed. Various kinds of contests 
are given, including a pay roll, traveling 
around the United States, and lighting the 
Christmas tree. For the longer writings 
printed test material is used that has the 
strokes figured at the end of each line. For 
the shorter writings paragraphs from the 
textbook are used. 

22. Making of master copies for the ditto 
machine, cutting stencils for the Mimeograph 
machine, and operating both of these ma- 
chines. Some of the better typists engage 
in this work. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize 
that we really teach typewriting. We are on 
the job constantly. We firmly believe that 
when the teacher is away from the room 
teaching another class or engaging in some 
extracurricular duty, the students suffer. At 
times we do group work and at other :imes 
we work with each student individually. We 
attempt to establish correct habits of per- 
formance at the beginning of the training 
and to eliminate wrong habits that appear 
as the training continues. We endeavor to 
stimulate and maintain interest by including 
a variety of subject matter rather than have 
the students’ work drop to the level of formal 
routine. The students are guided to achieve 
typing power by our observing them at 
work so that we can plan for remedial prac- 
tice and by doing floor work so as to give 
individual help when such help is most 
needed. Drives for speed and accuracy are 
alternated. Students cannot write faster by 
just being told to do so; it is the teacher’s 
duty to show them the ways. 
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Making the Right Start in Bookkeeping 


by 


Hamden L. Forkner 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 





There are two fundamental 
principles of psychology that 
we as bookkeeping teachers 
need to take into account if 
we are going to do a better 
job than we have in the past. 
The first of these emphasizes 
the importance of beginning 
with the experiences of the 
student as a basis for new 
learnings. The second empha- 
sizes that the student pro- 
gresses more rapidly and un- 
derstands more clearly when 
he has an over-all picture of 
what he is about to learn than 
when he is taught a series of parts and then 
tries to put those parts together. We must, 
of course, remember that many bookkeepers 
have been prepared for their jobs even 
though these two principles were not taken 
into account, but we must also remember 
the enormous mortality in bookkeeping 
classes because teaching has not been effec- 
tive, resulting in loss of interst on the part 
of the student. 

I have recently been engaged in a study 
to determine what makes education click. 
Almost without exception this study has 
shown that young people are excited and 
interested in what they are studying when 
they can see the relationship between past 
experiences and new learnings and when 
they can see where they are going. I think 
we teachers of bookkeeping can take a les- 
son from this. 

The traditional pattern of bookkeeping 
textbooks and mucetr of the teaching of 
bookkeeping has been to start off by trying 
to teach debits, credits, assets, liabilities, 
journalizing, posting, and the other essen- 
tials in the hope that when we have com- 
pleted the course the student will be able to 
put all the separate parts together in his 
mind and know how to keep books. 

The teacher who wants to make book- 
keeping exciting and interesting does not 
begin in that way. Instead, he begins with 
situations that have some meaning ih terms 
of past experiences of boys and girls. In 
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other words, he takes the point 
of view that bookkeeping is not 
difficult to understand—that 
the technical terms will be bet- 
ter understood when the stu- 
dent applies them to situations 
with which he is already famil- 
iar. The modern textbook does 
not wait until the-student has 
mastered all the details of vari- 
ous learnings before he sees the 
complete over-all picture of the 
bookkeeping process. Rather, 
it quickly presents the com- 
plete bookkeeping cycle so that 

the student sees the relation- 
ship between a transaction and how it-gets 
into records and how it affects the condition 
of the business. 

How does a teacher who follows these 
ideas begin his class? First, he emphasizes 
that there is nething m ‘sterious about 
bookkeeping. He stresses the fact that book- 
keeping is simply an organized way of keep- 
ing a record of all the business activities of 
an individual or a firm. He then asks the 
class to name situations in which various 
members of the class have engaged that 
result in bookkeeping records. He will re- 
ceive such items as these: 

“T went to the grocery store and bought 
some groceries and the salesperson rang up 
my purchase on the cash register.” “I 
dropped a nickel in the fare box on the bus 
on my way to school.” “I sent a money 
order to a mail-order company for my 
parents.” “I earned $3.50 on Saturday 
working in the ten-cent store.” I bought a 
student body card.” “TI bought a class pin.” 
“IT took some eggs to the store on Saturday 
for my folks and received a slip for the 
amount which the grocery man allowed for 
the eggs.”” “I bought a coke at the school 
store.” ““My lunch in the lunchroom cost 
22 cents yesterday.” 

These situations are then listed on the 
blackboard as they are related. The teacher 
points out that each of these was what we 
all a business transaction. Some of these 
transactions were for cash, and he asks the 
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class to so indicate these transactions. He 
then points out that some were transactions 
that did not involve cash. The class again 
indicates which these were. He then points 
out that the purpose of business is to render 
service to customers and at the same time 


make enough profit to justify spending the 
proprietor’s own time running the business. 

The teacher then takes one of the situa- 
tions and asks the class to indicate what_ex- 
penses a business is likely to have in operat- 
ing the busiess: The class will_list such 
things as rent, upkeep, wages, insurance, and 
taxes. , 

The class is then asked to indicate from 
where the money comes to pay these ex- 
penses. The teacher makes two columns on 
the blackboard—one column is_for income 
and the other is for expenses. The students 
quickly see the relationship between their 
own experiences and how they affect the 
income or expense of a business. 

The teacher then points out that every 
time we spend money or receive money 
someone must_make a omul' a it. The 
record may be made on a Gash register tape 
or it may be a sales tag or a slip showing 
that credit has been given for something 
sold. Business has literally hundreds of 
these transactions for which a record must 
be made every day, and in order to record 
them there must be some systematice phan. 
This systematic plan is called bookkeeping. 

In the description above of class-etivtties 
the teacher has followed the best that we 
know about the way people learn. He has 
taken_situations with which the student is 
familiar and has given a quick overview of 
the bookkeeping process. Now he begins to 
fill in the details. But again a warning must 
be given. The details must continue to be 
in relation to the things with with the stu- 
dents already have had experience. To 
assume that we have now given the students 
an over-all view of the course and can then 
proceed to teach technical terms and a part- 
by-part approach is to forget that the best 
learning does not take place under those 
conditions. 

From the over-all view _we proceed to 
develop the bookkeeping cycle by relating 
each step in the cycle to _the experiences 
which the group listed during the first ses- 
sions of the class. For example, the student 
learns that before a business can have a satis- 
factory system of records, it must begin by 
listing what it owns and what it owes. The 
student also learns that these items form the 
basis of all records. He begins to see the re- 
lationship between what a business owns and 
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what it owes. He begins to develop a vo- 
cabulary of accounting terms at this point. 
He learns that the term “‘assets’’ is merely a 
term for the long phrase “what a business 
owns.” Likewise, he learns that the term 
“liabilities” is a term for “what a business 
owes.” He learns that the difference be- 
tween what a business owns and what it 
owes is expressed by the term “proprietor- 
ship.” At this point the teacher goes back 
to the situations which the class reported 
on the first day and has the class take several 
of these situations and suggest what the 
various kinds of businesses with which they 
have had transactions might list as assets 
and liabilities. 

From this development the teacher is 
then ready to indicate how a business re- 
cords. these items in a set of books. The 
class is then ready to develop the idea of 
recording the transactions that a business 
firm has during the course of carrying on 
its business. The teacher tells the class 
what kinds of records should be kept and 
that every business must adapt its record 
keeping to the nature of the business. From 
this point the teacher develops the necessity 
of interpreting the records in order to de- 
termine the cost of doing business, the in- 
come received, and the profits or losses that 
result. 

The teacher who follows this principle of 
psychology continually keeps before the 
student the over-all picture of the book- 
keeping course. He makes certain that the 
student sees each step as a part of the final 
step of determining the results of transac- 
tions on the condition of the business- 

Another problem the bookkeeping teacher 
must face is the statement from students 
that often the things they learn in school 
are not actually practiced in business. These 
statements are usually made by students of 
teachers who have not taken the responsi- 
bility of relating the general principles and 
illustrations in the textbook to actual situa- 
tions in the community. 7 a 

One teacher met this situation by having y 
students form committees of from two to 


four students in each committee for the— 


purpose of bringing to the class actual 
methods used in the local stores, shops, and 
food-serving establishments. As this infor- 
mation was collected and reported upon in 
class, the teacher pointed out to the students 
that the systems they were learning were 
closely related to the actual methods used. 
These committees collected samples of sales 
records, purchasing records, and ways in 
(Concluded on page 308) 
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Building Better Business Behavior 


by 


George H. Callis 
San Luis Obispo High School 
San Luis Obispo, California 





The conscientious commer- 
cial teacher is trying to teach 
good business behavior habits 
to all his students all the time 
because he recognizes that the 
student’s future success de- 
pends upon his ability to adapt 
himself to the established con- 
ditions on the job. Every office 
or salesroom will have certain 
rules of behavior set up to 
facilitate the transaction of 
business. When a new em- 
ployee goes on the job, he is 
told what is expected of him or 
by observation, he soon learns. 
If he finds it impossible to adapt himself to 
the rules of the job, he must seek another 
position. 

Just as a new employee is expected to con- 
form to office rules, so also should all business 
students be held to whatever class rules are 
necessary to achieve the best learning situa- 
tions. 

Since the students in a general business 
class will not have a strong vocational moti- 
vation, some other means may be sought to 
give them a real desire to conform to stand- 
ards. I have devised and used successfully 
the following rather complicated system of 
student government which I use to build 
better business behavior. 

First, a chart called the business barome- 
ter is constructed. This is in the nature of a 
large bar graph, with a bar for each student 
and with each vertical unit equal to five 
points (See Illustration 1). 

Such a chart is easily made. It consists of 
a large sheet of heavy cardboard, with 
quarter-inch slits extending almost the entire 
width. The back of the chart is covered with 
another sheet of cardboard, either a brilliant 
red or blue. Over the front is pasted some 
thin white or pastel paper, which is then 
lined and numbered. The students’ names 
appear on strips of paper at the bottom of 
the chart while the title is at the top. As 
each student advances up the chart, another 
section of white paper is cut out, revealing 
the colored backing sheet. 

A chart that is even more easily changed 
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may be mounted on a wooden 
frame, with the use of heavy 
ribbons to indicate progress 
and spools upon which the rib- 
bons wind in the back of the 
chart. While this is more diffi- 
cult to make in the beginning, 
it is more easily changed each 
week and can be readily con- 
verted for reuse again the next 
semester. (See Illustration 2.) 

The rules for businesslike 
behavior are mimeographed 
and each student has a copy 
in his possession at all times. 
The class is organized for stu- 
dent government, with a president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer being 
elected. 

The president appoints the point commis- 
sioners and others with special responsibili- 
ties and presides at all times when the class 
discusses student government issues. He also 
acts as judge in the event that any student 
comes to trial because he received too many 
minus points. Too many minus points in this 
case means ten or more, since each student 
receives ten plus points automatically each 
week. Thus, the student receiving more 
minus points than plus points must answer 
to the whole group. The group acts as a jury 
and usually assesses the student a small 
penalty such as writing a short theme on the 
value of the particular rule that he violated 
most frequently during the week just past. 
The teacher acts as prosecuting attorney in 
the event of a trial. 
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Illustration 2 


The vice-president has charge of the 
weekly chart changing. In other words, he 
supervises the student whose turn it is to 
change the chart. In addition, he acts as 
preside nt in the absence of that officer. 

The secretary takes notes on everything 
that happens during class government ses- 
sions. ‘These notes become important be- 
‘ause questions occasionally arise concerning 
dues, prizes, or class procedure. 

The treasurer handles all money, collecting 
dues and fines, if any, and buying the prizes 
at the end of the semester. These prizes are 
given to the top half of the class with the 
first three or five students getting the most 
expensive, usually ranging in price down- 
ward from the first. Of course, how many 
students will get prizes and what dues will be 
paid are determined by vote of the class at 
the beginning of the semester. 

The point commissioners are an important 
factor in the success of this plan. The class is 
divided into groups, usually with less than 
ten persons to a group. One point commis- 
sioner is appointed for each group. He sits 
in the back of the room and occasionally tries 
to catch any violations of the rules. If he sees 
a violation, he writes out a ticket and im- 
mediately gives it to the violator. The ticket 
must tell the rule violated and how many 
points of penalty the violator is assessed. 

The three- or four- -point commissioners are 
under the direct supervision of the teacher. 
If any one of them violates a rule, the teacher 
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may give him a ticket or tell him to give him- 
self one. 

For his week’s service supervising the 

discipline of his group, the point commis- 
sioner receives ten points, provided the 
teacher decides he has done a good job. If 
there have been excessive violations and few 
tickets given, the ten-point award for his 
services may be reduced. 

As has been stated, each student receives 
ten plus points each week. In addition, if he 
serves as chart changer, progress commis- 
sioner, supplies commissioner, or in any other 
similar capacity, he receives five more plus 
points. The progress commissioner collects 
all homework assignments and records them 
on a progress chart. The supplies commis- 
sioner passes out paper and other necessary 
supplies and otherwise assists the teacher. 
All these various jobs rotate so that everyone 
in the class has an equal chance to serve 
during the semester. 

To set up such a system of student govern- 
ment requires considerable teacher-time, but 
the advantages far outweight the disad- 

vantages. 

First, the advantages to the students are 
many. The students learn businesslike habits 
of behavior that should help them through- 
out life. They learn to rely upon themselves 
for many important decisions and to main- 
tain businesslike habits of work—an invalu- 
able asset. Incidentally, the system helps to 
develop co-operativeness, courtesy, depend- 
ability, and initiative—four personality traits 
that many employers contend are of greatest 
importance. 

Also, the students should learn more be- 
‘ause the atmosphere is more businesslike 
and better suited to accomplishing teaching 
aims. I believe that greater learning is ac- 
complished, to some extent, because the 
students appreciate the fairness of the 
system and come to like the teacher. No 
matter what subject is being taught, stu- 
dents will try hard in a class where they like 
the teacher. 

Democracy in the classroom also fosters 
greater learning effort. Any teacher, no 
matter what subjects he teaches, can get 
more from students by fostering an attitude 
of common responsibility than by using 
force. 

As teachers, we cannot easily overlook the 
advantages of this system of student govern- 
ment to the instructor. The feature that will 
appeal to most teachers is the fact that the 

teacher may devote his time to teaching 
a than to maintaining discipline. The 

(Concluded on page 301) 
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What Makes a Teacher Click? 


What makes a teacher success- 
ful? What causes a student to like 
one teacher and dislike another? 
The answers to these questions de- 
pend upon the teacher’s ability to 
handle the student and to deal 
with the subject of his course. 

First of all, the well-liked teacher 
understands his students and they 
understand him. He maintains a 
sympathetic attitude toward his 
students, encouraging free discus- 
sion of all problems and assuring 
the student at all times of his sin- 
cere wish to help. This sympathe- 
tic understanding between student 
and teacher is not accomplished through any 
lack of dignity or reserve on the part of the 
teacher, however. These two qualities are 
highly necessary in earning respect from the 
student; without this respect only a mini- 
mum of teaching success can be achieved. 

Fortunately, it is within the teacher’s own 
power to gain the respect and confidence of 
his students through his own behavior and 
attitude in the classroom. A number of 
factors have sufficient bearing on the teach- 
er’s success to merit specific attention. 

A neat personal appearance is taken for 
granted. ‘The instructor who is careless in 
this respect loses at the beginning the re- 
spect he must have from his students if he 
is to succeed in his teaching. 

The instructor’s voice is perhaps one of the 
most important factors in earning his success 
with his students. An instructor need not be 
a public speaker but he should keep in mind 
at all times to make himself heard and to 
maintain the attention and interest of the 
class. He should talk clearly and with en- 
thusiasm. He should watch the class to see 
if the students’ faces register interest or 
whether they are strained and worried. He 
may be talking either too slowly or too 
rapidly; either is bad. If he is speaking too 
rapidly he cannot be understood easily; if 
he is speaking too slowly he projects a lack of 
enthusiasm and encourages restlessness in 
the class. The teacher should cultivate the 
volume and direction of his voice. A loud 
voice is wearing and a meek voice is hard to 
hear and lacks the power to hold attention. 
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by 


James M. Thompson 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 





The teacher should face neither 
the blackboard nor the back or sides 
of the room; when talking he should 
talk directly to the students, enun- 
ciating carefully, but at the same 
time, naturally. 

There is a type of instructor who 
loves to play low comedy before a 
class. He gets laughs because the 
class would rather listen to jokes 
or wise cracks than work. A good 
joke or wise crack related to the 
subject does a lot to pep up the 
class if used occasionally, but too 
much time should not be wasted 
on comedy. 

There is another kind of instructor who 
“feels his oats” and who blisters his students 
with sarcasm and ridicule. No student likes 
to be made a fool of in front of his class- 
mates. The instructor who enjoys putting 
his students in a foolish light loses their 
respect and confidence. : 

There is also the teacher who hates to 
admit to the class that he is wrong or that 
he does not know the answer. He tries to 
bluff his way through and nine times out of 
ten he gets caught at it. An instructor can- 
not know everything. A class should be 
taught to expect the instructor to say “I 
don’t know but I shall look it up for you” 
at least once in awhile. The students soon 
lose confidence in a bluffer. They admire the 
teacher with courage enough to admit he 
does not know, providing he knows most of 
the time and finds out when he does not 
know. 

A few instructors like to talk about every- 
thing but the assigned subject. This is a 
form of laziness and is obviously bad teach- 
ing. Stay on the subject. 

The time element is important in the 
training program. If students are expected 
to be at class on time, the instructor should 
set an example and be there ahead of time. 
If the students are to work hard the in- 
structors will have to work even harder. 
The instructor who loafs will find the stu- 
dents loafing right along with him. The in- 
structor who comes late to class or leaves his 
class during its session is just making work 
for himself. Whenever the teacher is absent 
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the students are almost certain to indulge in 
horseplay and foolishness. They develop bad 
attitudes and habits that are difficult to 
change. Discipline is broken down in a hurry. 

Worst of all is the instructor who loses 
patience with his students. He jumps on 
them for asking questions and scolds them 
for not asking them. He refuses to repeat 
assignments and is dissatisfied with every- 
thing in general. His class soon develops a 
thorough personal dislike for him and thus 
destroys all possibilities of gaining any 
knowledge from his instruction. 

An instructor can convey no clearer under- 
standing of a subject than he himself pos- 
sesses. He should have a clear and definite 
understanding of each individual topic to 
be presented and its relation to the entire 
problem; hence, the importance of careful 
and adequate preparation for lesson presen- 
tation. The following points in preparation 
are suggested: 

Ask yourself before each class: “Exactly 
what am I to teach?” At the end of the 
session summarize, review, and, by some 
kind of testing, find out whether you did 
teach. 

Have each lesson planned in advance. 
This procedure clarifies thinking, organizes 
subject matter to be presented, and saves 
essential time in preparation. Planning 
means having all demonstration materials, 
films, charts, and the like, ready in advance, 
plus a plan as to how they are to be used. 

Make certain of the accuracy of the in- 
formation you give to your class, clearing 
up all doubtful points in your own mind 
beforehand. 

Respect a student’s efforts. If an answer 
is good, do not take the credit from him by 
repeating the answer. If other students are 
not listening to him, repeating the answer 
merely excuses and encourages inattention. 
If the answer is wrong or poor, draw out the 
correct answer by further questioning the 
one who made the poor answer or by ques- 
tioning other students. 

Vary the plan of teaching several times 
during an hour. For example, lecture 15 
minutes, then have class discussion for a few 
minutes, or give a short quiz, and then have 
a blackboard demonstration or show a film. 
Two or three variations during an hour are 
sufficient. 

Let the students learn by their own efforts 
as far as possible. 

If you lecture, prepare your lecture— 
what to say, how to say it, and how to tie it 
in with the subject of the lesson. Keep to the 
point! 
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You should anticipate students’ questions 
by preparing for each topic questions that 
will aid in “clinching” important points in 
the students’ minds. These questions may be 
used for a brief oral or written quiz each day. 

In a classroom, use training aids whenever 
possible—the blackboard, charts, and models. 
The best training aid is the real thing. Ar- 
range to have these aids in your room when- 
ever possible. 

References should not be overlooked. Dis- 
cuss the references with the students and 
direct their reference work, explaining that 
skill should be acquired in finding desired 
information quickly. 

You should require each student to take 
adequate notes for use in reviewing for ex- 
amination and for later reference. 

Each time a lesson is taught, the instructor 
should make notes of the improved methods 
of presentation that occur to him. These 
changes should be included in revised lesson 
plans. 

Experiment with the seating arrangement 
of the students. Arrange it so that all can see 
and hear. Check the lighting and the ventila- 
tion—fresh air is stimulating. 

Check the knowledge and skill of each 
student by giving performance tests when- 
ever possible. Watch the students carefully 
and correct their errors and their wrong 
work habits. 

Check the posture of the students each 
period. 

Make basic and important points stand 
out. Repeat difficult operations when neces- 
sary. 


Building Better Business Behavior 


(Continued from page 299) 


word “discipline” need never enter the 
teacher’s mind. What a relief after one has 
come to accept the necessity of eternal 
vigilance in the classroom! 

We need more democracy in the schools 
for the sake of our country and its future. 
Self-government and _ self-discipline are es- 
sential to the American way of life. It is the 
function of the teacher to show students how 
they can best develop self-discipline. 

Most students are grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the responsibility of 
running the class if the plan is presented to 
them properly. Therein lies much of the 
secret of success or failure of any such plan 
because if the students take it too lightly, it 
will surely fail. 
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The Selection of Equipment for Office Practice Laboratories 


by 


James R. Meehan 


Hunter College 
New York, New York 


Conversion to a peacetime economy has 
now progressed to a point where business 
educators may again order new equipment 
and replace the obsolete equipment in their 
office practice laboratories. With such an 
opportunity at hand we must remember that 
equipment is of the greatest importance in 
the successful teaching of office practice. 
Perhaps the most significant factor to be 
considered is the extent to which our com- 
mercial graduates will actually use the ma- 
chines in the offices in which they find em- 
ployment. If the graduate is expected to 
operate an office machine, either part time 
or full time on the job, initial cost of equip- 
ment, maintenance, supplies, and all other 
costs can be justified. No administrator to- 
day disputes the need for typewriters in the 
business education department, and if he 
were aware of the fact that for every two 
typewriters in the average office there is at 
least one office machine, he would not con- 
test the need for office machines. 

THE COST OF EQUIPMENT. Qne of the ines- 
capable factors that must be considered in 
equipping a laboratory is the initial cost of 
office machines and equipment. This need 
not be an insurmountable item if we will but 
bear in mind the fact that rarely is all equip- 
ment purchased or replaced in a single fiscal 
year. The equipment in most office practice 
laboratories is purchased and replaced over a 
period of years. Both processes must be done 
according to a fixed plan, however, or the 
final result will be a haphazard assortment of 
miscellaneous equipment. If a fixed amount 
is set aside in each year’s budget and if the 
amount is spent wisely, a good laboratory 
“an be built up within a few years. 

OPERATING STANDARDS. The degree of com- 
petency to be attained on each machine has 
a definite bearing upon the number of ma- 
chines to be purchased. Before any degree of 
competency can be established it must be 
admitted that all office machines are not 
alike and that the same amount of time is 
not spent at each machine. /There are three 
recognized levels of competency in the teach- 
ing of office machines: (1) an acquaintance 
knowledge of the machine, beyond which 
point fortunately most office machine in- 
struction has progressed, (2) a working 
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knowledge of the fundamental operations— 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, the point to which most office ma- 
chine instruction has now progressed, (3) oc- 
cupational competency or the attainment of 
a marketable skill in the operation of a given 
office machine, the point to which we hope 
to progress within a few years. 

TEACHING PLANS. The teaching plan will, of 
course, be determined by the amount of 
equipment selected. The battery plan where- 
by only one machine (a calculator, for exam- 
ple) would be taught in one laboratory is the 
most successful method. In this laboratory 
the instructor could conduct rhythm drills 
and tests much as he does now in a type- 
writing class. This plan calls for many 
specially equipped office practice labora- 
tories; therefore, it can be used effectively 
only in the largest business education depart- 
ments. 

Most office practice instructors are forced 
to use the rotation plan of instruction—a 
plan which is not so ideal as the battery plan. 
Nevertheless it can be used to advantage if 
the course is carefully planned and the equip- 
ment wisely chosen. 

If the office practice instructor will present 
only the most widely used make of a given 
type of office machine, and only one model 
of that make, a great deal more will be 
accomplished in the allotted time than would 
be accomplished if the teacher attempted to 
present instruction material for an assort- 
ment of machines of the same type.) Trying 
to cover the same material on different makes 
of machines in a given unit is almost as diffi- 
cult as trying to teach business arithmetic to 
a class using two different textbooks, and 
trying to teach different models of the same 
make of machine can be compared only to 
teaching business arithmetic with different 
editions of the same textbook. In an effort to 
be fair to office machine manufacturers and 
in an effort to cover all phases of machine 
operation, teachers in the past have tended 
to buy all makes and all models of machines 
for a given unit. It is not uncommon to find 
in the key-driven calculator unit hand- 
operated Comptometers, hand-operated Bur- 
roughs calculators, and electrically operated 
Burroughs calculators; yet subtraction, a 
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fundamental operation, is performed differ- 
ently on all three machines. Obviously the 
teacher should not even try to purchase the 
equipment of every manufacturer and, fur- 
thermore, he should select and standardize on 
the equipment best suited to the needs of his 
students regardless of the manufacturer. 

PREREQUISITES. Before attempting to rec- 
ommend office equipment for different cur- 
riculums, we should set forth a protest against 
the tendency to block the path to office ma- 
chine instruction by demanding a number of 
unnecessary prerequisites for the course. (The 
prospective office machine student should be 
employable; that is, he should have the in- 
telligence, personality, and appearance to 
get along in an office and he should possess 
the same degree of manual dexterity required 
of a typist.) He need not know either book- 
keeping or business arithmetic. Thousands 
of office employees today are operating book- 
keeping machines efficiently without the 
vaguest knowledge of debit or credit. Un- 
questionably a knowledge of bookkeeping 
would make the operation of the machine 
more meaningful and perhaps more interest- 
ing, but nevertheless it is not absolutely es- 
sential. All the business arithmetic needed to 
operate a calculator can be presented or re- 
viewed while the student is operating the 
machine. Obviously, if the machine is 
equipped with a standard typewriting key- 
board or if the operation of the machine in- 
cludes typewriting, such as the operation of a 
Dictaphone, typewriting must of necessity 
be a prerequisite if any degree of competency 
is to be attained. To grant the privilege of 
operating office machines only to the stu- 
dents with the highest grades is unfair. The 
poorer student who has had difficulty with 
shorthand or bookkeeping has a greater need 
for this type of training, because in all proba- 
bility it is the field in which he is most apt to 
find employment. 

BOOKKEEPING AND CLERICAL PRACTICE EQUIP- 
MENT. Equipment needs vary slightly from 
community to community. The general pat- 
tern, however, has been so well established 
that a committee of office practice teachers, 
headed by Professor Peter L. Agnew of New 
York University, could predict in 1942 with 
a surprising degree of accuracy the Federal 
Government’s need for office machine opera- 
tors before the government was willing to re- 
lease this information. 

I wish to suggest equipment for three dif- 
ferent types of office practice laboratories— 
a bookkeeping and ileal practice labora- 
tory, a secretarial practice laboratory, and a 
combined bookkeeping and secretarial lab- 
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oratory. Assuming that the rotation plan is 
used and that equipment is to be supplied for 
thirty-two bookkeeping or clerical practice 
students, the following equipment is recom- 
mended: 
16 key-driven calculators, to be operated by the 
students for one half of all the available class time. 
8 crank-driven calculators, to be operated by the 


students for one quarter of all the available class 
time. 


4 ten-key listing machines and four full-bank 
listing machines, each type of listing machine to be 
operated for one eighth of all the available class 
time. 

KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATORS. . Comptometers 
and Burroughs calculators are known as key- 
driven calculators in the field of business 
education. | Unfortunately this term is un- 
known in business. Thus, businessmen refer 
to the machine by name, and want ads 
always call for a Comptometer operator or a 
Burroughs calculating machine operator and 
never a key-driven calculating machine oper- 
ator. The machine is most frequently 
operated at the professional level, and to be 
an operator of this machine with this degree 
of competency, one must at least be able to 
add by touch.) The mastery of touch addition 
on the calculator takes approximately as 
long as the mastery of touch on the type- 
writer. That is why at least one half of all the 
available class time should be devoted to the 
operation of this machine. 

CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATORS. Monroe, 
Marchant, and Friden calculators are known 
as crank-driven, lever-set, and movable car- 
riage calculators. These terms are also un- 
known to businessmen—once again, they 
simply refer to each calculator by name. 
(These machines are used for all types of cal- 
culations and are seldom operated at the pro- 
fessional level, and consequently a working 
knowledge of these machines can be attained 
in approximately half the time devoted to 
the Comptometer and the Burroughs calcu- 
lator.) In addition to the four fundamental 
operations—addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division—the operator should 
cover decimal multiplication and division, 
percentages and discounts, and the various 
short cuts that lead to greater efficiency in 
the operation of the machine. The prices of 
these calculators vary widely. The Monroe 
Educator model, a machine designed especi- 
ally for school work, sells for approximately 
$150 while the fully automatic machines of 
all makes (automatic division and automatic 
multiplication) sell for approximately $700 
ach. Again it is suggested that the instructor 
standardize upon the make and model most 
widely used in his community. Division, a 
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fundamental operation, is performed differ- 
ently on each make of machine and the 
operation also differs when it is performed 
on hand and electrically operated models of 
the same make of machine. It is, however, 
not difficult to teach a student automatic 
division on a fully automatic machine if he 
has performed division operations on a hand 
machine. In fact, basic instruction on hand- 
driven calculators results in an easy transi- 
tion to the electric or fully automatic models. 

LISTING MACHINES. | Listing machines are 
primarily adding and subtracting machines. 
Multiplication is performed by repeated ad- 
dition, and division may be laboriously per- 
formed by using a table of reciprocals; neither 
multiplication nor division is a direct machine 
operation, however, because the machines 
remain adding and subtracting machines. 
Kach type of machine, ten-key machine or 
full-bank machine, must be covered sepa- 
rately because of the great difference in their 
keyboards. Most office employees operate 
the machines part time—whenever they wish 
to add and list figures; therefore, a high 
degree of skill in the operation of a listing 
machine is not absolutely essential. 

BOOKKEEPING AND BILLING MACHINES. In an 
office practice laboratory for bookkeeping 
and clerical practice students taught accord- 
ing to the rotation plan, there is no place for 
bookkeeping and billing machines. These 
machines should be taught in a separate 
course in which at least one full semester is 
devoted to a single machine. This course 
may be offered in the high school, in the vo- 
cational school, pr in a post-high school in- 
stitute. Since(all bookkeeping and billing 
machines are operated at the professional 
level, there is no value in an acquaintance- 
ship or a working knowledge of a bookkeep- 
ing or a billing machine. Furthermore, in- 
struction on these machines should not be 
attempted unless the instructor is fairly 
certain that the student will find employment 
in the community on the exact make and 
model taught in the laboratory.) Bookkeep- 
ing machine manufacturers have maintained 
that 300 hours of instruction was necessary 
to attain occupational competency, but in 
their own schools they have trained the em- 
ployees of machine owners in considerably 
less time. A student should be able to attain 
occupational competency in a single semester 
of ninety hours. To further complicate mat- 
ters, the manufacturers of these machines 
have provided only inadequate instruction 
material, thus greatly retarding successful 
teaching of all types of bookkeeping and bill- 
ing machines. 
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SECRETARIAL PRACTICE EQUIPMENT. When 
secretarial practice and office practice are 
taught as separate courses in different labora- 
tories, the equipment needs of the secretarial 
students tend to conform to a standard pat- 
tern—duplicating equipment, transcribing 
machines, filing equipment, typewriters, and 
other office equipment required for general 
secretarial work. 

DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT. ( ay wo duplicators 
are recommended for the average duplicating 
unit—a long run duplicator and a short run 
duplicator. The Mimeograph, because it 
is the most widely used of all duplicators, 
is recommended for long run work, and a 
fluid duplicator, either the Standard or the 
Ditto, because of the ease with which master 
copies are prepared and reproduced, is recom- 
mended for short run work.) If the Mimeo- 
graph stencils are to be lettered or illustrated, 
a mimeoscope is an essential part of the 
equipment included in the duplicating unit. 
Whenever possible an Electromatic type- 
writer should be used for the cutting of 
stencils. The touch on an Electromatic ma- 
chine is regulated mechanically and a degree 
of uniformity can be attained that is not 
possible on a manually operated typewriter. 

A variety of gelatin, off-set, and type-set 
duplicators are available but the needs of the 
average secretarial practice student can be 
met adequately with a single stencil and a 
single fluid duplicator. 

TRANSCRIBING MACHINES. In the last few 
years at least two new types of recording ma- 
chines have been introduced—the Sound- 
scriber, a machine that records on flat 
discs of varying sizes, and a wire recording 
machine. Neither of these machines have 
been used extensively in business nor in the 
classroom. Dictaphones and Ediphones re- 
main the leaders in both the business and 
school fields. It is again recommended that 
the instructor purchase one type of machine, 
either the Dictaphone or the Ediphone. If 
one make of machine is used the same pre- 
liminary tests, progress charts, and final 
examinations may be used for all student 
operators. 

Unless all the equipment can be purchased 
at the same time, it is suggested that the 
transcribing machines be purchased first. If 
a teacher should order one dictating machine, 
one transcribing machine, and one shaving 
machine, he really has complete equipment 
for only one student, but if he had purchased 
three transcribing machines he would have, 
with the exception of commercial records, 
the essential equipment for three transcribing 
machine operators. The time required to 
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attain occupational competency on a tran- 
scribing machine, assuming that the student 
has a net typewriting speed of at least forty 
words a minute and a fair command of 
English and spelling, is approximately forty 
hours of instruction. 

FILING EQUIPMENT. The time given to filing 
in a business department ranges from twenty 
hours in a secretarial practice course to a 
single semester devoted to filing in a clerical 
practice curriculum. All filing work should 
include the rules for indexing and filing. 
These rules are essential for the operation of 
all types of files regardless of the system 
used, the use of miniature alphabetic and 
numeric filing sets, and possibly the use of 
visible filing equipment. 

Our filing programs rarely conform to the 
actual needs of our students. If a student 
enters a large filing bureau he must learn the 
filing system used in that particular bureau. 
He is not asked to recommend a new filing 
system nor to redesign the system in use; 
therefore, the student does not profit to an 
appreciable extent from a study of Soundex 
or any other elaborate system of filing. On 
the other hand, should a student enter a 
small office, it is not unusual for him to be 
asked to set up or rearrange a small filing 
system. The manufacturers of filing equip- 
ment have given much time and study to 
the development of large filing systems, but 
this information is of no help to the part-time 
file clerk who may be called upon to file fif- 
teen letters and possibly twenty orders a day. 
He has no idea what equipment to order or 
what system or systems of filing to install. In 
all probability he will use an alphabetic sys- 
tem with alphabetic rules and his own 
variations, when in the interests of efficiency 
he should be using an alphabetic file for 
correspondence, a numeric file for orders, and 
a visible filing system for the material to 
which he must refer constantly. The equip- 
ment needed for small filing systems should 
be given greater attention by both filing 
experts and business teachers. 

GENERAL SECRETARIAL EQUIPMENT. ‘The 
main purposes of the general secretarial unit 
are to maintain and increase the transcription 
rate and to become familiar with the han- 
dling and preparation of the most frequently 
used business forms. The latter are seldom 
given enough stress in secretarial practice 
while most of the emphasis is given to busi- 
ness‘letters and tabulation problems. Still, 
filing experts tell us that business forms out- 
number business letters in the files by a ratio 
of two to one. If business forms are to be 
prepared on the typewriter, the student will 
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be greatly handicapped if the typewriters are 
equipped with the traditional blank keys. 
No special equipment is suggested for this 
unit of work. 

A SINGLE LABORATORY PLAN. A combina- 
tion of the equipment recommended for 
bookkeeping, clerical practice, and secre- 
tarial students may be used if a single office 
practice laboratory is used for all business 
students. Assuming that thirty-two students 
are taking a single course in office practice, I 
suggest the following equipment: 

8 key-driven calculators. 

4 crank-driven calculators. 

2 ten-key listing machines. 

2 full-bank listing machines. 

4 transcribing machines. 

Filing equipment for four students. 

Stencil and fluid duplicators. 

General secretarial equipment for four students. 


Assignments to machines would depend, to 
a degree, upon the curriculum foilowed by 
the student. 

KEY-PUNCH EQUIPMENT. Eventually the 
operation of key-punch machines will be 
offered as a regular course in some business 
education departments. The demand for 
trained key-punch operators greatly exceeds 
the supply because these machines are con- 
stantly being installed in large offices of all 
types. An inspection of the want ads in any 
large daily newspaper will show that the 
demand for operators cannot be met by the 
manufacturer-maintained schools. 

These machines are manufactured by the 
International Business Machines Company 
and by Remington-Rand. IBM machines are 
leased; Remington-Rand machines may be 
leased or purchased. Three basic types of 
keyboards are used on all key-punch ma- 
chines—numeric, alphabetic, and a punch 
equipped with both numeric and alphabetic 
keyboards. 

The time required to train a key-punch 
operator in a manufacturer-maintained 
school is eighty clock hours. This type of 
training could be profitably used by clerical 
practice students and by business students 
in the vocational high schools. The opera- 
tion of the accounting machine (a forty-hour 
course in the manufacturer-maintained 
schools) should be offered on the post-high 
school level. 

CONCLUSION. It is not assumed that any 
business teacher will agree with all of the 
recommendations indicated in this article; 
it is only hoped that some of these sug- 
gestions may prove helpful in avoiding the 
mistakes made by those of us who have 
equipped office practice laboratories. 
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Teaching Accounting in Colleges 


Julius Peltz 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 


Mr. Peltz explains how he teaches accounting on a college level. Many 
instructors now teaching accounting in colleges for the first time will get 
some valuable pointers from this article. 


Quite recently a friend of mine telephoned 
me at the office to tell me that he had just 
begun teaching accounting in the evening 
session of one of the city colleges. He knew 
that I had been doing similar work for some 
time and asked whether I would lunch with 
him one day so that he could ask an “‘experi- 
enced hand” about the means and methods 
of conducting such courses. From the points 
discussed at that luncheon has come the 
following: 

I have attempted herein to describe the 
details of that luncheon, not for the purpose 
of presenting ideal means and methods (I 
would be the first—and not the only—one to 
dispute such claim), but solely for the pur- 
pose of stimulating discussion of this subject 
for the purpose of learning from the ideas 
and opinions of other and more experienced 
teachers. 

But why start a discussion on teaching ac- 
counting in college? I can think of three good 
reasons. First, there is a general lack of 
literature on teaching accounting in college. 
Of course, the average practicing accountant 
probably knows and cares little about this. 
He has enough problems without worrying 
about accounting education literature; but 
let an accountant obtain a full-time or part- 
time teaching position and let him try to find 
something in the library to ease his first and 
subsequent contacts with the class—well, 
let him! 

Then there is the current situation with 
regard to the large number of veterans and 
civilians enrolled in business schools and 
colleges throughout the country as part of 
the general trend toward postsecondary edu- 
vation. The newspapers tell us almost daily 
of the crowded conditions in most schools. 
Extensions to old colleges are being built as 
rapidly as conditions will allow. All agree, 
however, that, regardless of conditions, 
these students should receive the best in- 
struction possible, 

The third reason is due in part, but not 
entirely, to the preceding one—there is a 
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dearth of accounting teachers, experienced ot 
otherwise. Inquire of most college account- 
ing department chairmen as to their difficul- 
ties in obtaining accounting instructors for 
this past semester. 

There is also a need for some discussion. 
What will result therefrom? This will result: 
We may be able to establish some principles 
and practices with respect to the teaching of 
accounting in college; they are sorely needed. 
These principles and practices can be used 
in guiding new teachers and in helping the 
more experienced ones. While the inexperi- 
enced instructors may be the ones most 
directly benefited, what instructor can say 
that he is beyond improvement? Progress in 
teaching is no less important than progress in 
any other phase of society, if not more so. 
And, since elementary accounting is the 
most important of all accounting courses, 
how much more important is it to guide 
properly the instructors usually assigned to 
such courses—the newcomers to the teaching 
profession? Finally, we may expect to obtain 
some body of written matter to which refer- 
ence can be readily made (perhaps several 
books dealing with means and methods of 
teaching accounting at the colege level). 

Here are the details of how I have been 
conducting my own accounting courses. 
First and foremost is my own preparation 
for the course—the work done before even 
the first session is held. Technically, this 
would be known as preparing the lesson plan. 
Practically, it is one of the most important 
steps in the teaching process, if not the most 
important. Before doing or saying anything, 
people should have some idea of what they 
are about to do or say; it bolsters confidence. 
So it is with proper preparation for a term’s 
work of instruction. 

I first summarize all of the chapters to be 
covered during the term as found in the as- 
signed textbook. Then, on the basis of what 
I have found in other similar textbooks and 
reference books and my own business experi- 
ence, I supplement this summary with what- 
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ever information I think the students should 
have—information which may have been 
omitted or touched upon only lightly in the 
assigned textbook. I now have a fairly com- 
prehensive outline of the term’s work. 

The next task is one of choosing illustra- 
tive problems—problems that will illustrate 
the particular points being discussed. These 
examples are done in class by all the students 
and they are as parallel to the theory discus- 
sion as possible. Therefore, these problems 
may be chosen from the assigned textbook or 
any other available source. The outline 
should show at what point in the discussion 
these problems are to be presented to the 
class. 

After the job of choosing the problems 
comes the selection of homework examples, 
and, needless to say, one cannot be too care- 
ful in these choices either. In accounting, 
the student learns considerably by doing 
homework, and upon his ability to under- 
stand what he is doing, how well he does it, 
and how easily he perceives and understands 
his errors, depends, to a large extent, his con- 
tinued interest and progress in the learning 
of accounting. I try to choose problems that 
illustrate the theory discussed—problems 
that are a bit difficult but that are not tricky. 
I do not believe in assuming in elementary 
accounting that if one can do the most diffi- 
cult problem, he certainly can do all other 
problems. Let the student understand the 
fundamental principles thoroughly and then 
worry about their application to complex 
situations. The outline should show at what 
point these homework problems are to be 
assigned. 

With this outline before me, [ am now not 
only prepared to attend the first session of 
class but I am also in possession of a good 
idea of how the term’s work should go. Be- 
fore beginning any actual teaching, I try to 
obtain from the students their business back- 
ground and their reasons for taking account- 
ing courses. Technically, this process might 
be called pretesting. Actually, it is simply an 
attempt to get some idea of class and student 
interest for the purpose of adapting the level 
of instruction to such interests. 

The term’s work begins with the most im- 
portant parts being the presentation of sub- 
ject matter and its application in the form of 
homework. I try not to lecture exclusively 
and I have found that by combining what- 
ever background the students have with 
simple illustrations from their background, 
I have been able to alternate between the 
lecture and the question-and-answer method 
to a degree that seems to be sufficiently 
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satisfactory to maintain student interest 
throughout the term. This utilization of 
motivation, student interest, and question- 
and-answer method may seem like high 
school teaching methodology, but there is 
nothing wrong with motivation and student 
participation, whether it be applied at the 
high school or college level. It would prob- 
ably not do college teachers any harm for 
them to utilize more of these teaching aids 
than they do at present. 

An integral part of the presentation of the 
term’s work is the use of the illustrative 
problems mentioned previously. This is ac- 
complished by having all the students do 
these problems at the same time in class, 
with different students being called upon to 
solve them. The students should be en- 
couraged to keep these illustrative problems 
and solutions as part of their notes. 

I think a teacher should not be too formal 
but should try to be friendly with students. 
This should be done, of course, on a subject 
matter and school level and not on any per- 
sonal basis. He should try to inject some 
humor—when, where, and how much humor 
is, in all cases, a matter of discretion. He 
should not try to obtain respect merely be- 
cause he is an instructor. If he does this, I 
doubt that he will maintain such respect for 
long. Students can usually discover before 
long who is and who is not entitled to recog- 
nition as a good teacher. 

The class should be prepared for all home- 
work assignments. By preparation, I mean 
not only the assignment of the problems at 
the proper time in the presentation but also 
the going over of each problem beforehand 
with the class. This involves the pointing 
out of any apparently difficult parts of the 
problem as well as the clarification of just 
what the problem calls for. Assignments are 
made, as has been mentioned, at whatever 
point in the presentation they are most ap- 
propriate, but the work itself should not be 
called for until the first meeting after the 
week end. This is a consideration for those 
students who do not have time to do any 
work during the week and also allows those 
students who do have such time to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

The homework, when presented in class, 
is first put on the blackboard before class 
begins by previously designated students. 
This not only saves time but also allows the 
blackboard to be used as a visual aid. The 
students who put the work on the board then 
discuss the problems and their solutions. A 
class discussion of these solutions is then held 
and an attempt is made to have the students 
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“carry the ball’ during these sessions. 
Homework is collected on the same day, thus 
showing the students that homework should 
be done by everybody and not only those 
who are chosen for board work. The receipt 
of homework is noted in my records and 
after it is corrected, the papers are returned 
to the students. I suggested to the students 
that these assignments be retained; they can 
be used later for review purposes. 

The number of tests given during the term 
may vary, but the principle behind these 
tests is the same as that on which the home- 
work is based—they are not tricky but they 
do require some thought and they stress the 
fundamentals of whatever is being taught. 
There is no one source for these examina- 
tions. Unassigned book problems, problems 
in other textbooks, and past final examina- 
tions all constitute examination sources. The 
one point to be stressed concerning these 
tests, however, is that, since they form so 
large a part of the student’s final grade, they 
should provide as fair and sound an indica- 
tion of student ability and knowledge as it 
is possible for tests to do. They should not 
be too easy; neither should they be too hard. 
Sufficient time should be allowed for the 
students to complete the examinations. 
There is much that the teacher can learn 
about the success of his teaching efforts from 
these tests. 

At the end of the term I try to solve the 
final grading in this way. Before arriving at 
the mark covering all classwork (excluding 
the final examination), I jot down an esti- 
mated term mark for each student. This 
mark is purely an estimate and is based only 
on what impression has been made by the 
student as to the kind of questions asked, the 
method of attacking problems, the answering 
of questions, and all other characteristics of 
class behavior. I then average the actual 
test marks, considering also the homework 
and class record, to arrive at a tentative term 
mark. At this point, I compare these sta- 
tistical: results with the guesses previously 
made, and it is surprising to see how closely 
many of the estimates approximate the 
averaged grades. 

But this comparison is not made solely for 
the purpose of proving how good or bad the 
teacher can estimate a student’s work. In 
those cases where the averaged term mark is 
less than the estimate, I review the entire 
record of the student and in many cases the 
final term mark is increased somewhat; it is 
never decreased. Perhaps all this stress on 
points and marks might lead one to ask 
whether it is humanly possible to grade a 
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student so accurately. All I can say to this 
is that since points and grades are with us, 
why not attempt to judge each student as 
fairly as possible? 

The term mark finally obtained is then 
compared with the final examination mark. 
These two grades are weighed and averaged 
and a final grade is the result. At this point, 
it may be asked whether the number and 
kind of final grades should vary relatively 
and whether there should be a certain num- 
ber of A’s, B’s, ete. I do not grade in that 
way. I feel that if a certain number of stu- 
dents deserve A’s, they receive them. If a 
certain number of students deserve D’s, they 
receive those too. Of course, the danger is 
that the elements going into the term and 
final grades may not be too indicative of 
ability and knowledge. That is why the 
point of preparing fair tests and examina- 
tions was previously stressed. 

That is how I conduct my courses. Other 
teachers do otherwise for better or for 
worse. In fact, I can well imagine some of the 
criticisms that may be leveled at this article. 
I left out many details—some important and 
some not so important. 


The Right Start in Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 297) 

which ledgers were kept. In some cases the 
committees were able to bring in actual 
forms of ledgers and journals. These were 
used as a basis for discussing all kinds of 
records kept by small businesses. The 
teacher was able to show how each of the 
examples from places where accurate records 
are kept follow the principle of debit and 
credit that he has been teaching. Even 
though forms may vary in the different 
kinds of firms, records must be kept so that 
the firms are able to know what their income 
and expenses are at stated periods. The 
teacher shows the students that there is 
more uniformity in the forms used by dif- 
ferent firms than a quick glance would seem 
to indicate. Of course, if the teacher has 
the time, he can also bring in examples, 
but the experience gathered by young people 
making the contacts themselves should not 
be overlooked. After a number of these 
have been gathered, another student com- 
mittee may point out their similarities and 
differences. One thing the bookkeeping 
teacher must keep in mind is that his stu- 
dents will respect him and the subject he is 
teaching to the extent that they know that 
what they are learning is in actual use in 
Vbusiness and that the school and teacher 
are up to date in their methods. 
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Appointments at Packard School 





At the beginning of 
the fall term Earl G. 
Nicks was appointed 
vice-principal of The 
Packard School, New 
York City. Mr. Nicks 
obtained his A.B. and 
M.A. degrees from Colo- 
rado College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colorado. 
He taught in the schools 
of Colorado and in Mary 
Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


















He served three years in 
the Navy before enroll- 
ing in New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, for study on his Doe- 
torate. During the spring of 1946 he was an 
instructor on the faculty of the School of 
Education, New York University. 

Joseph J. Marturano is the new instructor 
in economies. Jack Goldberg is the new 
instructor in English and accounting. Mrs. 
Helen I. Palmer has also recently joined 
the staff as assistant in public relations. 

The Packard School was selected by 
Twentieth Century-Fox to furnish consider- 
able historical information that was incor- 
porated in the new picture, “The Shocking 
Miss Pilgrim.” 


Earl G. Nicks 


* * 7 
Sterne Is Head of Department 


At the beginning of the fall term Dr. Lucas 
Sterne was appointed head of the commerce 
department of Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Warrensburg, Missouri. Prior to his 
going to Missouri he served in the same 
capacity at Eastern Oregon College of Edu- 
cation, La Grande, Oregon. He also formerly 
taught in the Junior College at Muscatine, 
Iowa, and the high school at Cuba, Missouri. 

Dr. Sterne obtained his B. S. degree from 
the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
sourl, and his Master’s and Doctor’s degrees 
from the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. He has also had considerable 
experience in business and accounting. 
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What Is Important in Selling? 


This year, as in previous years, the annual 
report of the continuing shopping survey of 
The Research Bureau for Retail Training of 
the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, reveals that customers con- 
sider the interest shown by salespeople 
throughout a sale the most important single 
factor in superior sales service. Second in 
importance is the giving of helpful informa- 
tion about the merchandise. 

Other factors that customers rate high 
include displaying merchandise effectively, 
offering future assistance to customers who 
have not made a purchase, acknowledging 
customers courteously, and answering ques- 
tions or objections satisfactorily. 

The report is based on 3,013 shoppings 
made in seven Pittsburgh stores by typical 
customers during the past year. The shop- 
pers are drawn from all walks of life, are 
trained by the Bureau, and write a complete 
report of each shopping on a Bureau-pre- 
pared questionnaire. Shoppings are made 
throughout the year and, as a rule, no one 
customer is asked to make shoppings oftener 
than once or twice a year. To assure an 
adequate cross section, the frequency of 
shoppings by stores and departments is based 
on the number of salespeople employed. 

The conclusions are reached by measuring 
the difference between “superior” and “in- 
ferior’” shopping reports. For example, on 
94 per cent of the superior shoppings, the 
customer received helpful merchandise in- 
formation; on only 13 per cent of the inferior 
shoppings, the salesperson gave helpful 
merchandise information. 

As supply catches up with demand in one 
line after another in 1947, more and more 
attention must be given to intelligent sales- 
manship. The Bureau’s report provides an 
excellent means of checking any sales train- 
ing program to be sure that the emphasis is 
in the right places. 

Copies of this report may be obtained 
without charge by writing the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
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A NEW CORONET 
BUSINESS FILM 


Vu Souud aud d Color 
Paul A. Carlson and Hamden L. Forkner 


Educational Collaborators 


Authors of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


BOOKKEEPING AND YOU 


Those schools that encourage 
careful selection of optional 
courses will want to show this 
film to students before they 
plan and select their courses of 


study. 





BOOKKEEPING AND YOU visualizes the importance of bookkeeping knowledge and 
skills—in business and in the daily life of every person, both as an individual and as a 
member of various groups. The film may be used for guidance purposes in general 


business classes and for motivation purposes in beginning bookkeeping classes. 


All Coronet 16-mm. motion pictures are produced in color and the majority are available 
in a choice of color or black and white. The price is $75 a reel in color and $45 a reel 
in black and white. Orders or requests for preview prints or additional information 
should be directed to Coronet Instructional Films. For rental of these films contact your 
regular rental library. 


"WRITE TO: CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Business Teacher in Japan 


Arnold R. Mehlhaff, a former teacher of 
Salinas Union High School, Salinas, Cali- 
fornia, is now with the Eighth Army in 
Japan, teaching bookkeeping, accounting, 
and small business at the Camp McGill 
Information and Education School. 

This school is one of the eleven schools 
operated by the Army Information and 
Education Section throughout Japan for the 
purpose of serving troops stationed in that 
area. In addition to the business courses, 
courses are also offered in science and mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. Mehlhaff graduated from San Jose 
State College, San Jose, California, in 1941. 
He is a member of Pi Omega Pi fraternity. 


Joseph Daniel Delp 

Joseph Daniel Delp, seventy-seven years 
of age and commerce professor emeritus at 
State College, Springfield, Missouri, died on 
December 18 at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. J. W. Schmalhorst, after an illness of 
four years. 

Mr. Delp established the commerce de- 
partment at State College in 1914. At first 
it was a one-man department; Mr. Delp 
organized it and conducted all the classes 
himself. Under his guidance it developed 
into one of the largest departments in the 
college. 

Mr. Delp was outstanding in his spirit of 
helpfulness to students and his devotion to 
their interests. He would do anything he 
possibly could for any of his students. Roy 
Ellis, president of State College, said: “He 
started student guidance in his own depart- 
ment long before it became so well recog- 
nized and organized as it is now. He was a 
fine teacher and did an outstanding piece of 
work at State College. His work and in- 
fluence were recognized not only in the 
college but also throughout the region and 
all over the state.” 

Mr. Delp was born on July 25, 1869, at 
Kylesford, Tennessee. He was the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Henry Delp. He first 
came to Springfield when he was sixteen 
years old and later went to Virginia to at- 
tend Cumberland College there. Upon re- 
turning to Springfield, Mr. Delp graduated 
from Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Springfield. The University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, conferred on 
him his Master’s degree in 1922. Mr. Delp 
was a deacon at the First Baptist Church. 
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TEACH 


SPELLING AND 
WORD BUILDING 





WORD STUDIES 


By R. G. Walters 
WORD STUDIES, Second Edition, 


emphasizes spelling, the use of words, 
pronunciation, syllabication, and the 
parts of speech. It is organized as 


follows: 
Part I Using the Dictionary 
Part II Helps in Spelling 


Part III Word Building 


Part IV Correct Pronunciation 
Part V Use of Words 
Part VI Words Classified as to Hu- 


man Interests 
Part VII Words Classified as to Oc- 


cupations and Businesses 


Part VIII Miscellaneous Words 


With the textbook you may obtain 
an optional workbook, a series of 
achievement tests, and a final exami- 
nation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 











Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Part I—The Bookkeeping Cycle in 
Its Simplest Form 


(Illustrated with a Service Business) 
Chapter 


1 The First Step in Bookkeeping 





2 Recording the Beginning Balunce Sheet 
3 Posting the Opening Entry 
4 The Effect of Transactions on Records 
5 Recording Sales and Expenses 
6 Proving the Accuracy of Posting 
Project 1—Journal, Ledger, and Trial Balance 
7 ~~ Interpreting the Records 
8 Closing the Ledger 


Project 2—-The Complete Bookkeeping Cycle 


Part II—Timesaving and Laborsaving Procedures 
(Illustrated with Special Journals) 
9 Recording the Buying of Merchandise on Ac- 
count 
10 Recording the Selling of Merchandise on Ac- 


count 
11 Cash Receipts and Bank Deposits 
12 Cash Payments and Bank Services 
13. The General Journal and the Ledgers 


Project 3—Special Journals, Ledgers, and Trial 
Balance 


14. The Work Sheet with Adjustments 

15 ‘Financial Reports 

16 Adjusting and Closing Entries 
Dean Practice Set 


Part II1I—Small Business Bookkeeping 
(Illustrated with a Combined Cash Journal) 

17 The Combined Cash Journal 

18 Special Problems in Recording Transactions 

19. Taxes and Pay-Roll Deductions 

20 += Bad Debts and Accounts Receivable 

21 Depreciation of Fixed Assets 

22 The Use of the Cash Register 


Part IV—Adapting Bookkeeping Methods 
to the Needs of the Business 


(Illustrated with Columnar Special Journals) 





MODERNIZED 


Everything in this book is thor@ly m 
standard terminology, stand pro 
standard forms. A simple, fight 
method is used so that the stuft do 
unlearn anything as he proce@prou 
New visual aids are included wgues 
these visual aids. The labo#y m 
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without business papers. 
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23 Columnar Special Journals 

24 Notes and Interest 

25 Accrued Expenses 

26 ~=—«~ Partnerships 

27 Corporations and Co-operatives 
Curry and Todd Practice Set 


Part V—Useful Application of Principles Studied 
(Illustrated with Personal, Social, and Business 
Applications) 

28 Bookkeeping and Budgeting for an Individual 

29 Bookkeeping and Budgeting for a Family 


30 Bookkeeping and Budgeting for Social Organi- 
zations 


31 Bookkeeping for a Professional Man 
32 Bookkeeping for a Farmer 


NOTE: Shorter volumes are available ending at 
Chapters 16 and 26 respectively. 
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Already adopted in 
Oregon, Indiana, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Alabama. 


the LY edetion 


201# CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


SIMPLIFIED, STREAMLINED, IMPROVED 


When a textbook is used in more schools than all competing textbooks 
combined, this kind of leadership brings with it a great responsibility. 
It means that the authors and the publishers must devote a tremendous 
amount of time, effort, and money in the preparation of the very best 
instructional materials. This is exactly what the authors and publishers 
have done in the preparation of the new nineteenth edition. 


Much has been learned in the writing, publishing, selling, and servicing 
of the eighteen previous editions. New ideas are picked up from the 
thousands of teachers using older editions. A laboratory of many thou- 
sands of teachers has been a constant source of information that has 
been a guide in developing this new textbook. It is simplified, stream- 
lined, and improved. The popular features of the previous editions have 
been kept, but even these have, in many cases, been simplified, stream- 
lined, and improved. The whole book is smoother. It is completely 
accurate and thoroughly teachable. Nothing has been spared in putting 


adequate illustrations into this book. 


VESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








.. Program . . 


Fiftieth Anniversary Convention 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Hotel Statler — Boston, Massachusetts 
April 2-5, 1947 


The Golden Jubilee convention 
of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association will be held in the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, on April 2-5, inclusive. On 
Wednesday, April 2, there will be 
meetings of the executive board 
and the local committees. The 
convention proper will open on 
Thursday morning, April 3, be- 
ginning with the registration of 
members starting at 9:30 A. M. 
The first session will be at 10:00 
A. M. 

C. Frances Vogeding, P. S. Du 
Pont High School, Wilmington, 
Delaware, is general membership 
chairman. She has appointed state chairman 
in each of the Eastern states and has set a 
total membership goal of 4,000. 

Great plans are being made for the Golden 
Jubilee celebration. Lloyd H. Jacbos, pro- 
gram chairman, and all other members of 
the executive board have been making elab- 
orate plans for this convention. Walter E. 
Leidner, chairman of the local committee in 
Boston, has been making plans for the 
entertainment of visiting members. 

The banquet will be held on Thursday 
evening at 7:00 p. m. An unusual program 
has been arranged that will commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary. The banquet tables 
will accommodate ten persons each and 
may be reserved before the convention. Re- 
quests for banquet tickets and reservations 
should be addressed to Viola G. Engler, 
Simmons College, Boston 15, Massachu- 
setts. Dress for the banquet may be either 
formal or semiformal. For those who do not 
have rooms in the headquarters hotel, there 
will be dressing rooms reserved by the local 
committee to accommodate members who 
wish to change their attire before the ban- 
quet. 

The membership fee for the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association is $2.00 a 
year. This fee entitles the member to free 
registration at the convention, a copy of 
the 1947 Yearbook, and a subscription to 
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Edmond S. Donoho 


the American Business Education, 
which is a quarterly magazine. The 
Yearbook and magazine are pub- 
lished jointly by the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association and 
the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Edmond S. Donoho, president of 
Strayer College, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, is president of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association. 
Other officers and executive board 
members are as follows: vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Edward C. Chickering, 
Jamaica High School, Jamaica, New 
York; secretary, Bernard A. Shilt, 
supervisor of commercial education, 
Board of Education, Buffalo, New York; 
treasurer, Rufus Stickney, Boston Clerical 
School, Roxbury, Massachusetts; Sanford 
L. Fisher, president, The Fisher School, 
Boston, Massachusetts; J. Frank Dame, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; James R. Meehan, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City; George E. Mumford, 
Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Frances Doub North, Western 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland; ex- 
officio, Raymond C. Goodfellow, director of 
business education, Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey; program director, 
Lloyd H. Jacobs, state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, Morristown, New Jer- 
sey. 

The theme for the 1947 convention is 
“Attainable Standards in Business Educa- 
tion.” The following is the complete conven- 
tion program: 





Wednesday, April 2 
2:00 P. M. 
Executive Board Meeting 
4:00 P. M. 


Joint meeting of chairmen of local com- 
mittees and executive board 


8:00 P. M. 
“xecutive Board Meeting 
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Thursday Morning, April 3 


9:30 A. M. 

Registration of members 
desk) 

Ticket sales: 
Golden Jubilee banquet tickets 
Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner 
Private Business School Luncheon 
Rider College Alumni Luncheon 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 

Luncheon 


10:00 A. M. 
Private Business Schools Meeting 
Under the direction of Sanford L. Fisher, 
president, The Fisher School, Boston, 
Massachusetts 
Chairman, A. S. Phillips, secretary, Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware; assist- 
ant chairman, John Archibald, president, 
Salem Commercial School, Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts 
Address: “‘Attainable Standards in Busi- 
ness School Education” —J. Evan Arm- 
strong, Armstrong College, Berkeley, 
California 
Commentator: To be announced 
11:00 a. M. 
Official tour of exhibits by executive board 
and local committee chairmen 


(registration 


12:15 P. M. 

Private Business Schools Luncheon 

Chairman, J. W. Miller, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware; assistant chair- 
man, Albert L. Fisher, The Fisher 
School, Boston, Massachusetts 

Address—Charles F. Walker, Northwest- 
ern School of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon 


Thursday Afternoon, April 3 


2:30 P. M. 
Opening Meeting—general session 
Greetings—Dr. Arthur L. Gould, super- 
intendent of schools, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Dennis C. Haley, assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of 
commercial education, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 
Response—Mrs. Edward C. Chickering, 
vice-president, Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association 
Address—Dr. William C. Cope, president, 
Drake College, Newark, New Jersey 
Announcements 
President’s Address: “‘Fifty Years in Busi- 
ness Education” —Edmond 8S. Donoho, 
president, Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association 
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Thursday Evening, April 3 


7:00 P. M. 
Banquet 
Toastmaster—Edmond S. Donoho, presi- 
dent, Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association 
Address: “Challenge of the Calendar’— 
Judge Harold C. Kessinger, president, 
New Jersey Chamber of Commerce 
10:00 p. M.—1:00 A. M. 
Dancing 
Friday Morning, April 4 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Attainable Standards in Clerical Practice 


10:00 a. M.—11:30 A. M. 

Under the direction of Raymond C. Good- 
fellow, director of business education, 
Board of Education, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Chairman, Beatrice Hertwig, Proctor High 


School, Utica, New York; assistant 
chairman, Marie Maurel, Plainfield 


High School, Plainfield, New Jersey 
Address—Gilbert Kahn, Barringer High 

School, Newark, New Jersey 
Address—Raymond F. Brecker, South 

Park High School, Buffalo, New York 


Attainable Standards in Distributive 
Occupations 
10:00 a. M.—11:30 A. M. 

Under the direction of Dr. J. Frank Dame, 
department of business education, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania 

Chairman, Edward J. Rowse, director of 
distributive education, city of Boston, 
Massachusetts; assistant chairman and 
discussion leader, G. Henry Richert, 
program planning specialist, Business 
Education Service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Address: “‘Attainable Standards in Dis- 
tributive Occupations from the Stand- 
point of the Department Store’’—Mary 
Newcomb, personnel director, Conrad 
and Company, Inc., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Address: “‘Attainable Standards in Dis- 
tributive Education from the Stand- 
point of the Schools”—Harry Q. Packer, 
state supervisor of distributive educa- 
tion, Department of Education, Char- 
leston, West Virginia 

Services Available to Business Education from 
Federal Government Agencies 
10:00 a. M.—11:30 A. M. 

Under the direction of Dr. James R. Mee- 

han, Hunter College, New York City 
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Chairman, Clyde W. Humphrey, research 
agent for business education, Business 
Education Service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.; assistant 
chairman, Christine Stroop, department 
of business education, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey 

Address: ‘‘Services Available for Instruc- 
tion in the Organization and Manage- 
ment of Small Retail Businesses’”— 
Willard M. Thompson, School of Re- 
tailing, New York University, New 
York City 

Address: “‘Services Available for Instruc- 
tion in the Organization and Manage- 
ment of Small Business-Service Estab- 
lishments’’—-Stanley C. Robinson, de- 
partment of business education, State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois 

Address: “Services Available for Instruc- 
tion in Secretarial Office Procedures” — 
Arthur L. Walker, State Department of 
“ducation, Richmond, Virginia 

Question and Answer Period—B. Frank 
Kyker, chief of Business Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Distribution of individual packets of se- 
lected Federal Government publica- 
tions of interest to business teachers 


Attainable Standards in Office Practice 


10:00 a. M.—11:30 A. M. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Edward C. 
Chickering, Jamaica High School, New 
York City 

Chairman, Clare M. Betz, assistant to the 
examiner, Board of Education, New 
York City; assistant chairman, Mrs. 
Bernadette C. Metzler, department of 
education, Hunter College, New York 
City 

Address: ‘“‘Office Practice—Basic Theory” 
—Dr. Peter L. Agnew, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, New 
York City 

Address: “Office Practice—Filing Tech- 
nique’— N. Mae Sawyer, director, 
American Institute of Filing, New York 
City 

Demonstration: “Office Practice — Class 
Demonstration” —Mrs. May W. Col- 
lins, Bayside High School, Bayside, 
New York 


Private School Teachers Section 


10:00 a. M.—11:30 A. M. 
Under the direction of Sanford L. Fisher, 
president, The Fisher School, Boston, 
Massachusetts 
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Chairman, Agnes C. Seavey, Auburn 
Maine School of Commerce, Auburn, 
Maine; assistant chairman, Donald J. 
Post, Post Junior College, Waterbury, 
Connecticut 

Address—John L. Rowe, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachusetts 

Demonstration: ‘Teaching More and 
Talking Less in Typewriting”’; ‘Im- 
proved Teaching Techniques in Tran- 
scription” 


Attainable Standards in Dictation and 
Transcription 
10:00 A. M.—11:30 A. M. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Frances Doub 
North, Western High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

Chairman, Thomas M. Greene, supervisor 
of business education, Baltimore County 
Schools, Baltimore, Maryland; assistant 
chairman, Olga Veckys, Haverhill High 
School, Haverhill, Massachusetts 

Teacher-Demonstrator—Martha Johnson, 
Naugatuck High School, Naugatuck, 
Connecticut 


Friday Afternoon, April 4 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Attainable Standards in Bookkeeping 
2:15 Pp. M.—3:45 P. M. 

Under the direction of George E. Mum- 
ford, Kensington High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Chairman, Dean Atlee L. Perey, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts; as- 
sistant chairman, W. L. Einolf, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Address—Douglas Chandler, Senior High 
School, Watertown, Massachusetts 

Address—Grace L. Eyrick, Boston Cleri- 
cal School, Boston, Massachusetts 


Heads of Department Problems in Developing 
Attainable Standards for Business Education 

2:15 p. M.-3:45 P.M. 

Chairman, Dr. Foster W. Loso, director 
of business education, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey 

Address—Albert D. Angell, Jr., West 
Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 

Address—Wallace B. Bowman, Albert 
Leonard High School, New Rochelle, 
New York 
Attainable Standards in Typewriting 

2:15 p. M.-3:45 P. M. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Frances Doub 
North, Western High School, Baltimore, 


Maryland 
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Chairman, Mrs. Nina ‘K. Richardson, 
Strayer-Bryant & Stratton Business 
College, Baltimore, Maryland; assistant 
chairman, John Quinn, Medford High 
School, Medford, Massachusetts 

Teacher-Demonstrator—T. James Craw- 
ford, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana 


Private School Directors Section 


2:15 p. M.-3:45 P.M. 

Under the direction of Sanford L. Fisher, 
president, The Fisher School, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Chairman, E. G. Purvis, director, Strayer 
College, Washington, D. C.; assistant 
chairman, Harold Post, Post Junior 
College, Waterbury, Connecticut 


Address—Harold F. Hudson, president, 
Summit Secretarial School, Summit, 


New Jersey 

Address—M. A. Smythe, president, Na- 
tional Business College, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia 

Address—J. Goodner Gill, vice-president, 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 


Attainable Standards in the Social-Business 
Subjects 
2:15 p. M.-3:45 P. M. 

Under the direction of Dr. J. Frank Dame, 
director, department of business educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Chairman, Paul A. Salsgiver, director, 
School of Business, Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts; assistant chair- 
man and discussion leader, Bruce F. 
Jeffery, principal, B. F. Brown Junior 
High School, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

Address: ““Attainable Standards of Eco- 
nomic Competency Through Social- 
Business Subjects’”—J. Andrew Holley, 
head, department of business education, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma 

Address: ‘““The Future of Social-Business 
Education”’—Jessie Graham, supervisor 
of business education, Board of Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles, California 


Visual Aids in Bookkeeping, Distributive 
Occupations, and the Social-Business 
Subjects 

4:00 p. M.—5:15 P. M. 

Under the direction of Dr. James R. Mee- 
han, Hunter College, New York City 
Chairman, Horace Sheppard, department 
of business education, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey; assist- 
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ant chairman, Dr. Ruth Bell, depart- 
ment of education, Hunter College, New 
York City 
Film: “How to Balance Accounts’”— 
Clifford Ettinger, manager, Business 
Education Visual Aids, New York City 
Distributive Education Film—Lloyd H. 
Jacobs, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Trenton, New Jersey 
Social-Business Education Film—Dr. Her- 
bert A. Tonne, School of Education, 
New York University, New York City 
Visual Aids in Stenography, Typewriting, and 
Office Machines 
4:00 p. M.—5:15 P. M. 
Under the direction of Dr. James R. Mee- 
han, Hunter College, New York City 
Chairman, Joseph A. Hennessey, director 
of visual and radio education, public 
schools, Boston, Massachusetts; assist- 
ant chairman, Sister Mary Aquin, Buf- 
falo, New York 

Film: “From Nine ’Til Five Without 
Fatigue” (A sound motion picture 
demonstrating the typewriting tech- 
nique of Margaret Hamma, world’s 
champion typist)—Ralph Fisher, Inter- 
national Business Machines Co., New 
York City 

Film: ““The Secretary Takes Dictatiag”’ 
(Coronet sound motion picture in 
color)—Dr. Peter L. Agnew, School of 
“ducation, New York University, New 
York City 

Film: One pertaining to office practice— 
Albert D. Angell, Jr., West Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey 


Saturday Morning, April 5 


9:30 A. M. 
General Meeting 
Chairman, Edmond S. Donoho, president, 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion 
10:00 A. M. 
Address 
11:00 A. M. 
Business Meeting 
Election of officers and members of the 
executive board 
Drawing of prizes—Under direction of 
Mrs. Edward C. Chickering 


Hon. Joshua Lee of Oklahoma 


Saturday Afternoon, April 5 
12:30 P. M. 
President’s Luncheon 
2:00 P. M. 
Board meeting for new officers and board 
members 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 
Thursday, April 3 


12:15 P. M. 
Private Schools Luncheon 


Friday, April 4 
12:15 Pp. M. 
Rider College Alumni Luncheon 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Luncheon 
6:30 P. M. 
Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner 


oe — . 
Mental Measurements Yearbook 


The Institute of Mental Measurements of 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, in compiling the third Mental 
Measurements Yearbook, has invited Harvey 
A. Andruss, president of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, to review 
tests in the fields of bookkeeping, accounting, 
and clerical practice. This Yearbook is the 
most complete list of testing materials with 
critical evaluations now being published. It 
is edited by Dr. Oscar K. Buros. 

For a number of years President Andruss 
compiled the bookkeeping examinations used 
in the Pennsylvania state commercial con- 
tests, and from time to time he has completed 
similar services for the state of New York and 
various western states. 

* = 
Educational Film Conference 


L. C. Larson, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, chairman of the conference 
committee of the Educational Film Library 
Association has made a preliminary an- 
nouncement in regard to the conference to 
be held this spring. 

This conference will be held on May 1 and 
2 in Columbus, Ohio, concurrently with the 
seventeenth annual Institute for Education 
by Radio meeting on May 2-5. E. F. L. A.’s 
conference program will include sessions on 
distribution, use, production, and evaluation 
of educational films and other audio-visual 
materials. The program will be of particular 
interest to representatives of public schools, 
colleges, public libraries, museums, state 
and Federal agencies, manufacturers, and 
producers interested in audio-visual educa- 
tion. One or more joint sessions will be 
devoted to tie role of film and radio in in- 
creasing the flow of knowledge and ideas be- 
tween and among nations. A trade show 
will include demonstrations of all types of 
audio-visual and radio equipment and ma- 
terials. 
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Oklahoma Summer Conference 


On June 13 and 14 the eleventh annual 
regional summer conference on business edu- 
cation and distributive education will be 
held on the campus of Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

For this conference several outstanding 
leaders in business education will be brought 
to the campus for addresses and to serve as 
leaders of discussion groups. The complete 
program for the conference has not yet been 
announced. 

~ * e 
Estimate of Future Veteran Enrollments 


Thomas W. Wauchope, supervisor of dis- 
tributive and business education for the 
Veterans Administration, has made an 
estimate of veteran enrollments for Branch 
Office No. 9 of the Veterans Administration. 
Branch Office No. 9 is located in St. Louis, 
Missouri, and has jurisdiction over the 
states of Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma. The figures given in the table 
below are the predictions for total enroll- 
ments of all veterans in the area of Branch 
Office No. 9 for students enrolled under 
Public Law No. 16 and Public Law No. 346. 
These predictions cover the years of 1947 to 
1951, inclusive. The estimated enrollments 
are shown by quarters. It will be observed 
that Mr. Wauchope predicts the peak under 
Law No. 16 will be reached in April, 1949, 
and the peak under Public Law No. 346 will 
be reached in April, 1948. The total com- 
bined peak according to his estimate will be 
reached in January, 1949. 





ESTIMATED TOTAL ENROLLMENTS 


Date 


Jan. 1, 1947 





Students 
Under Public 
Law No. 16 





| 


Students 
Under Public 
Law No. 346 


15,400 177,000 
April 1 17,000 185,000 
July 1 20,000 192,000 
Oct. 1 22,000 219,000 
Jan. 1, 1948 | 25,500 | 224,000 
April 1 | 28,000 | *225,000 
July 1 30,000 | 220,000 
Oct. 1 32,000 223,000 
Jan. 1, 1949 | 34,500 219,000 
April 1 *35,000 213,000 
July 1 34,600 195,000 
Oct. 1 34,300 190,000 
Jan. 1, 1950 | 34,700 160,000 
April 1 33,000 | 126,000 
July 1 30,000 | 113,000 
Oct. 1 | 27,500 | 109,000 
Jan. 1, 1951 26,500 77,000 
April 1 24,000 67,000 
July 1 | 22,000 55,000 
Oct. 1 19,500 46.000 
*Peak | 
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APPLIED BUSINESS LAW 


Motivation is easy when you use APPLIED BUSINESS LAW. You can 
teach more law in less time, because it is written in a nontechnical 
language that is interesting to students. It is filled with examples and 
illustrations that speed up the learning and hold the attention of stu- 
dents. 


The book has a strong popular appeal because of its emphasis on every- 
day situations. It includes a treatment of contracts, the relations be- 
tween buyer and seller, negotiable instruments, insurance, consumer 
protection, labor laws, fair trade laws, and many other modern topics. 


Each lesson starts with a series of questions and an introductory pro- 
vocative case. At the end of each lesson there is a list of points sum- 
marizing the chapter, together with hypothetical case problems and 
actual case problems. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Ohio Meeting in Columbus 


Gladys Bahr of With- 
row High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and presi- 
dent of the Ohio Business 
Teachers Association, 
has announced plans for 
the annual spring con- 
vention of that associa- 
tion. It will be held in 
the Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, on April 
25 and 26. The theme 
for the meeting will 
be “‘Better Teaching 
Through Better Organi- 
zation.” 

The convention will 
open with a reception on Friday evening 
starting at 8:30. Registration will start 
Saturday morning at 9:00. The first general 
session will start at 9:45 a. mM. with the fol- 
lowing speakers on the program: “Can We 
Do the Job Alone?”’—Dr. Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, professor of business education, Colum- 
bia University, New York City; ““What Are 
We Doing in Ohio?” —Wade Bash, supervisor 
of business education, State Department of 
Education, Columbus. 

The business meeting will follow the morn- 
ing session. There will be a luncheon meet- 
ing with a speaker. 

During the afternoon there will be three 
sectional meetings starting from 2:15 to 4:00 
as follows: 


VOCATIONAL SECTION 
Chairman, John McCreery, High School, 
Newark; secretary, Mary O. Howser, 
Libbey High School, Toledo 





Gladys Bahr 


Business Meeting 

Address: “A Personality Training Course 
in Distributive Education’”—Mrs. Mar- 
garet Dwyer, area supervisor of distribu- 
tive education, Toledo 

Address: “‘How to Use Audio-Visual Aids” 
—Catharine Williams, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 

Discussion 

BASIC BUSINESS SECTION 

Chairman, Erma Longshore Scott, Ohio 
State University, Columbus; secretary, 
Edith Given, High School, New Concord 

Business Meeting 

Address: “Basic Business—Opportunity or 
Illusion?”—Lloyd L. Jones, director of 


research, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City 
Discussion 


TEACHER-TRAINING SECTION 

Chairman, H. M. Doutt, University of Akron, 
Akron; secretary, Marguerite Acord, High 
School, Kingston 

Business Meeting 

Address: ““How the Present Requirements 
were Established’”—Dr. E. G. Knepper, 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green 

“Are the Present Requirements Satisfac- 
tory?”—Statements by representatives of 
rarious colleges and universities of the 
state regarding their experience with cer- 
tification requirements and their opinions 
of them 

Discussion 


Resolution of N. A. M. 


At the 1946 Congress of American Indus- 
try, National Association of Manufacturers, 
a resolution was passed as follows: 

“Recognizing that the effective function- 
ing of the American education system has 
been greatly impaired by the economic 
aftermath of the war; 

“Recognizing that inequitable compensa- 
tion which has generally prevailed for the 
teaching profession has been a major factor, 
among others, in creating a nationwide 
shortage of competent teachers needed for 
the proper instruction of millions of American 
school children; and 

“Recognizing that subversive idealogies 
present a strong challenge and that high 
standards of educational intelligence are 
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thus necessary to the preservation of the 
traditional American way of life with its 
freedom for the individual, for his enter- 
prise in industry, and for his opportunity to 
win for himself by fair competitive means 
that place for which his abilities qualify him, 


which is the basis of the American free 
private enterprise system, 
“The Congress of American Industry 


urges manufacturers everywhere to examine 
in their respective communities the need 
for improving teaching standards and sup- 
porting within the limit of community capa- 
bilities the establishment of compensation 
for the teaching profession that will insure 
the attraction of competent men and women 


to the profession.” 
Df lesce Theet 








Tri-State Meeting in Cleveland 


President Alfred H. Quinette of the Tri- 
State Commercial Education Association 
has announced plans for the spring meeting 
in the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Friday evening, April 18, and Saturday, 
April 19. 

The registration desk and exhibits will be 
open on Friday evening at 7:30. There will 
be dancing and entertainment starting at 
9:00 p. mM. The past officers will hold a 
breakfast at 8:00 on Saturday morning. 
Harvey P. Roberts and Kennard E. Good- 
man are cochairmen for the breakfast. The 
educational program on Saturday morning 
will begin at 9:30. 

There will be a panel of four experienced 
teachers who will speak on ways to improve 
instruction in shorthand, typewriting, book- 


keeping, and the social-business subjects. 
Other speakers on Saturday morning will be 
Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of secondary 
commercial education, Buffalo, New York, 
who will speak on “Ways Supervisors and 
Department Heads Should Help to Improve 
the Instruction in Business Subjects,” and 
Dr. J. Frank Dame, acting head of the de- 
partment of business education, State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, who 
will speak on “Business Education Courses 
in Colleges and Universities” and “Dis- 
tributive Education and Co-operative Busi- 
ness Training in High Schools and Colleges.” 
Those who expect to attend the convention 
should make reservations early by writing 
directly to the Statler Hotel, stating the 
expected time of arrival and departure. 








Classes in Personal Typing Serve Students’ Needs 
(Reprinted from the Stephens College News Reporter, December, 1946.) 


Should all students learn to type? That 
question has emerged from time to time in 
the consideration of student needs; and the 
conviction has grown stronger in the mind 
of the faculty that it would be a good idea 
for every student to have at least a minimum 
skill in typing which would be adequate for 
his personal needs. 

The typewriter today is a universal tool 
of communication, and the ability to use it 
is an evidence of technical literacy. Further- 


more, typewritten manuscripts are more 
effective than the average handwritten 
document. (Even teachers are susceptible 


to the improved legibility which results 
from typing and tend to award higher marks 
to typewritten papers than to the less read- 
able longhand papers submitted to them.) 
Also, typing encourages accuracy with re- 
spect to the mechanics of the sentence. 
Letters are either capitals or lower case— 
not some hybrid in-between character that 
might, with charitable interpretation, be 
either. Periods are always periods—they 
do not skid into dashes or ooze into commas. 
This mechanical compulsion forces upon the 
writer a consciousness of sentence rules. 
The communications staff in particular, 
since it is concerned with the improvement 
of all aspects of a student’s expression, has 
given thoughtful consideration to the prob- 
lem of teaching all students to type, or at 
least giving them the opportunity to acquire 
a minimum ability for personal use. A sur- 
vey of the records of incoming juniors this 
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year shows that 750 (about 60 per cent) had 
taken one semester or more of typewriting 
in high school. This was considered ade- 
quate, with continued practice, for their 
personal needs. Fifty juniors had taken 
special training in summer schools or brief 
business courses or had acquired enough 
skill through self-instruction and practice to 
pass the minimum ability test. 

With the co-operation of the teachers of 
business education, a number of five-week 
typing classes were set up at the beginning 
of the year, including fifteen hours of in- 
struction and thirty-five hours of typewrit- 
ing practice. More than 200 students were 
enrolled in these classes during the initial 
five-weeks’ period, and all but seven passed 
the minimum ability test at the end of the 
period. The objective of this training was 
not to develop rapid speed or professional 
typing techniques but to give the student a 
sense of competence in using the typewriter 
for his personal needs. 

This experiment represents a promising 
beginning. Next year, through the expanded 
efforts of the business education department 
and the communications staff, it is hoped 
that all nontyping students may be given a 
similar opportunity for elementary training 
in this useful and important skill. The re- 
sults of this year’s training are being care- 
fully studied, including the use that is made 
of the training, the students’ reactions to 
its value, and the teachers’ judgments with 
respect to its importance in student work. 
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A popular balance sheet 
approach textbook 





Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


By McKINSEY AND PIPER 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Fourth Edition, 
represents a high degree of refinement. It is constructed 
of short chapters reasonably uniform in length. The 
progress is developed smoothly. Ample opportunity is 
provided for personal and family records along with 
business records. Plenty of opportunity is provided for 
applying bookkeeping principles to numerous personal 
uses, such as keeping records for a club, a church, a 
class, and many other types of organizations. Con- 


siderable attention is given to records of small businesses. 


The completeness, the smoothness, and the accuracy 
represent ideals that are seldom attained but are actu- 
ally available in these new volumes. You must see them 


in order to appreciate their outstanding merits. 


vW 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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CONTENTS—FIRST YEAR 


Property and Property Rights 

Effect of Business Operations on Property 
and Property Rights 

The Balance Sheet 

The Statement of Profit and Loss 

Accounts 

Proprietorship Accounts 

Proprietorship Accounts (Concluded) 

The Source of the Ledger Entries 

The Trial Balance 

Adjusting the Ledger 

Closing the Ledger 


Closing, Balancing, and Transferring Ac- 
counts 


The Working Sheet 

Application of Principles 
No. | 

Bookkeeping Applied to Personal Needs 

The Balance Sheet 

The Statement of Profit and Loss 

Accounts Receivable and Sales Records 

Accounts Payable and Purchases Records 

Notes Receivable 

Notes Payable 


Practice Set 


Fixed Assets and Depreciation 

Merchandise and Expense Accounts 

Cash Records 

Cash Records (Concluded) 

The General Journal 

The Working Sheet 

Completing the Periodic Summary 

Application of Principles - 
No. 2 

Bookkeeping Applied to Family Needs 

Bookkeeping for a Small Cash Grocery 
Business } 

Bookkeeping for a Small Restaurant 

Bookkeeping for a Professional Man 

Interest 

Bank Discount 

Cash Discount 

Business Vouchers and Forms 

Business Vouchers and Forms (Concluded) 

Bad Debts 

Accrued Expenses 

Accrued Income 

Social Security Taxes 

Application of Principles 
No. 3 

Controlling Accounts 

Partnerships 

Corporations 

Supplementary Written Exercises 
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Practice Set 


Practice Set 








Your Typing Questions 
By T. James Crawford 


School of Business 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


* 


The questions answered below are ones submitted by 
teachers of typewriting. Mr. Crawford will attempt 
to answer any questions submitted. 


ww 


Do you think all parts of the typewriter 
should be mastered before actual typing 
begins? 

No; such practice seems to have little or 
no educational value. Generally, when a 
student indicates an interest in typewriting 
instruction, he indicates a desire to learn to 
type—to learn the art of skillful finger ma- 
nipulation in a minimum of time. He has 
no particular interest in “parts inventories” 
or detailed descriptions and definitions of 
the purposes of various parts of a machine. 
His chief aim is to put his fingers to work 
and to gain experience, if only on a low 
level at first, in operating a typewriter suc- 
cessfully. He is interested primarily in a 
functional approach to his problem and 
gains little from any other approach. It is 
important that teachers realize this student 
objective and teach accordingly. 

In the first class period, then, there seems 
to be little reason for teaching other ma- 
chine parts than those needed in the initial 
learning stages. Only those parts contribut- 
ing to actual writing, therefore, should be 
presented in the first lesson. Beyond that, 
additional parts should be introduced and 
taught as they are needed in the develop- 
ment of higher levels of skill. It is recom- 
mended, also, that once specific parts are 
presented, sufficient practice in using those 
parts should be provided in order to develop 
the high level of proficiency needed in effi- 
cient performance. Real typing power in- 
cludes the skillful control of machine parts 
as well as fluent fingering and mastery of 
other allied techniques. Technique prac- 
tices emphasizing machine manipulation 
and integrating drills on machine parts with 
other instructional materials are highly de- 
sirable in the refinement of the nonkeyboard 
manipulative techniques so important in 
successful skill development. To teach ma- 
chine parts in an isolated manner, however, 
would be difficult to justify. 


For classes in beginning typewriting, should 
students be given outside assignments to do, 
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or should all work be supervised in the 
typewriting classroom? 


Skillful typists are trained by alert teach- 
ers, who are sensitive to the learning diffi- 
culties of their students, who are aware of 
the need for and the benefits of careful 
classroom observation, and who recognize 
the importance of constant appraisal and 
evaluation of student performance. They 
are quick to analyze technique weaknesses 
and are intelligent in selecting and directing 
the use of appropriate remedial drills. 

It is generally agreed that continued 
growth in typing power depends to a great 
extent on the quality, type, and appropriate 
timing of.remedial drills assigned for the 
correction, reconstruction, and refinement 
of the basic writing techniques. Remedial 
work cannot be effectively administered 
without carefully evaluating the student at 
work. Maximum results are realized only 
through critical classroom observation. It 
must be remembered that in drives for 
building typing skill, the teacher must see 
the student in action. That is true for all 
kinds of typewriting activity, whether it be 
speed building or problem solving. The 
student’s habits, procedures, and reactions 
must be studied and appraised; and his per- 
sonal feelings, contributing so positively to 
his continued growth, must be sustained 
and projected into his practice. Little is 
gained from having him type pages of ma- 
terial outside the classroom where his writ- 
ing techniques cannot be observed nor his 
progress measured and where the personality 
factor is completely ignored. 

It has been wisely said that “What the 
teacher does in the classroom is important, 
but not nearly so important as what the 
student does. How well the student does the 
assignment should be checked, but what the 
assignment does to the student should be 
checked even more carefully.”! This im- 
plies, rightly enough, that if maximum re- 
sults are to be realized through classroom 
instruction, the student should be permitted 
to work under the close supervision and in- 
telligent direction of his teacher. 

To make teaching meaningful and most 
effective, instruction must be directed to- 
ward the individual needs of the students; 
those needs cannot possibly be determined 
or analyzed when a large part of the work 
is done outside the classroom. Unobserved 
practice activities tend to result in careless 
procedures and less skillful performance. 


1D. D. Lessenberry, Methods of Teaching Typewriting (Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1937), p. 4. 
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INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


By ROBERT FISHER 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING provides intensive pre-employment 
training in the basic information and skills 
that are required for clerical positions in 
government and in business offices. 


The textbook (a combination textbook and 
workbook) with the accompanying tests, is 
designed for a final intensive drive to prepare 
students to take jobs in business and to pass 
civil service examinations for clerks, typists, 
and stenographers. 


The course covers such topics as arithmetic, 
grammar, punctuation, vocabulary, spelling, 
business letter writing, filing, typing, and busi- 
ness information of a general nature. The 
student is given specific training in taking 
employment tests of the short answer type 
that are used for business and civil service 
examinations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Quinette Returns to Chautauqua 


Alfred H. Quinette, associate professor and 
chairman of the department of business and 
secretarial studies, Alfred University, Alfred, 
New York, will again teach courses in secre- 
tarial studies in the 1947 session of New York 
University, School of Education, Chautau- 
qua Summer School. Professor Quinette was 
formerly a member of the faculty of South 
High School, Youngstown, Ohio. He has 
been head of the business education work in 
the summer schools in Chautauqua, New 
York, for a number of years. 


Columbia Placements in Colleges 


The business education department of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, has announced the following 
placements of former graduates in teaching 
positions in colleges for the academic year 
1946-47: 

Lewis D. Boynton was appointed assistant 
professor of business education at Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, Con- 
necticut. Cameron F. Bremseth was ap- 
pointed instructor of secretarial business 
subjects at Goddard College; Plainfield, 
Vermont. Gertrude M. Dubats was ap- 
pointed assistant professor of business educa- 
tion at State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. Margaret Englehart was appointed 
instructor of secretarial science at Urbana 
Junior College, Urbana, Ohio. Harold Feld- 
man was appointed instructor in business 
education at the Fairleigh Dickinson Junior 
College, Rutherford, New Jersey. Helen 
Hastings was appointed instructor at High- 
land Park Junior College, Highland Park, 
Michigan. Ralph Hoag was appointed 
registrar of Utica College, Associated Col- 
leges of New York State, Utica, New York. 
Harry Huffman was appointed associate 
professor at Georgia Teachers College, Col- 
legeboro, Georgia. Lois Eileen Kraeger was 
appointed instructor of secretarial science at 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona. 
Tora M. Larsen was appointed instructor of 
secretarial science at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio. Marjorie Mundt 
was appointed instructor of commercial sub- 
jects at Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Ellensburg, Washington. William 
Charles Schafer was appointed associate 
professor of business education at Richmond 
Professional Institute, Richmond, Virginia. 
Bertha E. Taylor was appointed instructor 
in business education at East Washington 
College of Education, Cheney, Washington. 
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Business Entrance Tests 


Modern supervisors of education depend 
much upon statistical norms. If these norms 
are derived from thousands of cases, the 
school can determine its own particular 
grade of efficiency. 

Devices enabling commercial teachers 
and supervisors to measure their student 
products are the United-N. O. M. A. Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests, successor to National 
Clerical Ability Tests. When a business 
educator receives, on each of his students 
who was tested, a report with a table of 
nor 1s for the entire country, he ‘can deter- 
mine weak spots of his training program 
and can decide what to do to strengthen 
them. Weak spots in business education 
are not easily noticed without some measur- 
ing stick. The United-N. O. M. A. Business 
Entrance Tests furnish the measuring stick. 


Another value of the program is the cer- 
tificate given each candidate who does ac- 
ceptable work. This certificate, signed by an 
official of the United Business Education 
Association and an official of the National 
Office Management Association, is not only 
a key to special preference in many business 
offices but is also a considerable satisfaction 
to the holder. The school whose students 
earn these certificates has material for an 
excellent publicity release in local papers. 

Tests are given in five vocational skills: 
typewriting, machine calculation, filing, 
bookkeeping, stenography. A person may 
take one or more of the tests. The cost is 
$1.00 for one vocational test for a student 
and $1.00 for any other of the five tests he 
takes. The price includes all shipping 
charges and the services of correcting and 
certificating. These are tests of readiness for 
work and are planned to be given at the end 
of the business course, just before entering 
employment. In 1947 tests may be given 
during April, May, or June. Public and 
private secondary schools and colleges may 
participate in the testing program. 

The tests are operated by a joint commit- 
tee sponsored by the United Business Edu- 
cation Association and the National Office 
Management Association. Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, is president of 
U. B. E. A. and Hollis P. Guy, Washington, 
D. C., is its executive secretary. William H. 
Hansen of Landers, Frary, and Clark is 
commissioner for vocational education for 
N. O. M. A. and William H. Evans, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, is its executive sec- 
retary. 
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Anyone interested in having a bulletin, 
which includes excerpts of tests, may have 
one by writing H. E. Cowan, High School, 
Dedham, Massachusetts. 


Phi Theta Pi 


Phi Theta Pi fraternity installed a new 
chapter at Alabama Business University, 
Mobile, Alabama, on January 26. 

Qn June 12-15 the fifth international con- 
vention of this fraternity will be held in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


Dr. Hanna enage at O. S. U. 
Dr. D. H. Eikenberry, 


chairman of the depart- 
ment of education, Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio 
State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has announced 
a program of expansion 
in the area of business 
education at O.S. U. To 
teach graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses and 
to advise graduate stu- 
dents in business educa- 
tion, Dr. J. Marshall 
Hanna has been selected. 
Dr. Hanna is at present 
head of the business edu- 
cation department of Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. He will as- 
sume his new duties at Ohio State University 
at the beginning of the summer quarter. 











J. M. Hanna 


Dr. Hanna is well qualified for his new 
position through his background of educa- 
tion, teaching experience, administrative ex- 
perience, and writing. He is a graduate of 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. He obtained his M. A. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. He attended Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, for one term and 
obtained his Doctorate degree from the 
School of Education, New York University, 
New York City. 


Dr. Hanna has taught in several high 
schools in Missouri, Nebraska, and New 
Jersey. Before going to Kalamazoo he was 
on the faculty of Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. He is also an 
author of several books and magazine 
articles. During the war he served as com- 
manding officer of a V-12 unit at De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana. 
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California State Convention 





The big‘ event this 
year in California for 
business educators is 


scheduled for April 2 
and 3 when the Califor- 
nia Business Educators’ 
Association will hold its 
annual convention at the 
Biltmore Hotel in Los 
Angeles. The theme for 
the meeting will be ““The 
Challenge for Leader- 
ship in Business Educa- 
tion.” 

On hand to support 
the theme of the meeting 
will be many prominent 
educators and business leaders. Tentative 
arrangements are bring made to secure Eric 
Johnston, president of the Motion Picture 
Association of America and past president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, as 
keynote speaker. Walter Elieson, assistant 
regional manager of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, will present many of 
the latest developments and “behind the 
scenes” trends as interpreted by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the 
United States Census Bureau. Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, director of commercial courses, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, who is an authority on typewriting, 
will speak on the latest developments in the 
field of typewriting. Louis Leslie, of func- 
tional shorthand fame, will be the principal 
speaker. A. T. Danielson, vice-president of 
Barker Brothers and national president of 
the Sales Managers Association, will speak 
on the field of merchandising. 

Many interesting and informative panels 
are being arranged by Dr. Jessie Graham so 
that everybody attending the convention 
may participate directly in the proceedings. 
Business leaders from all over the state will 
participate in these panels and act as chair- 
men. 

The business machines and equipment 
companies will have the latest machines 
and equipment in business education on 
display. Business textbook companies will 
show the latest textbooks in the various 
fields of business education. 

In addition, numerous tours are being 
planned to interesting spots in southern 
California, including boat trips around Los 
Angeles Harbor; a trip to the new Kaiser 
steel mill in Fontana; and industrial excur- 
sions through Max Factor’s of Hollywood, 











J. N. Given 
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the Continental Can Company, and the 
Griffith Observatory. 

The detailed program as announced by 
J. N. Given, president, is as follows: 


Wednesday, April 2 
10:00 a. M.—10:45 A. M. 

Chairman, J. N. Given, president, Cali- 
fornia Business Educators’ Association 

Address: “How Can We Develop Leader- 
ship in Business Education?”—Dr. D. 
ID. Lessenberry, director of commercial 
courses, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

11:00 a. M.-11:45 A. M. 

Chairman, J. N. Given, president, Cali- 
fornia Business Educators’ Association 

Address: “Is Business Interested in Lead- 
ership Training?”—A. T. Danielson, 
vice-president of Barker Brothers and 
president of the Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of America 

12:00 a. M.-1:30 P. M. 

Chairman of luncheon, Glenna Wright, 
president, Los Angeles section, Cali- 
fornia Business Educators’ Association 

Master of Ceremonies—Howard Campion, 
asistant superintendent, Los Angeles 
City Schools, Los Angeles 

Address: “Will Your Students Win an 
Oscar?”—Eric Johnston, president of 
the Motion Picture Association of 
America 

2:00 p. M.—5:00 P. M. 

Business tours to interesting spots in 
southern California 

2:00 p. M.—4:30 P. M. 

Business Machine Show 
tors 


-nineteen exhibi- 


Thursday, April 3 
9:00 A. M.—10:00 A. M. 


Chairman, Milburn Wright, treasurer, 
California Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion 

Address: “Do You Look Down Your 
Nose?’’—Robert Slaughter, assistant 
general manager, Gregg Publishing 


Company, New York City 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Advanced Shorthand and Transcription 
Section 

10:15 A. M.-11:45 A. M. 
Leader, Dr. Marsdon A. Sherman, head, 
department of commerce, Chico State 


Callega, Chico 
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Presentation—Louis A. Leslie, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City 
Theme: “Advanced Shorthand, Transcrip- 

tion, and the Atomic Age” 


Bookkeeping Section 
10:15 A. M.-11:45 A. M. 
Leader, Karl Guenther, Sacramento Sen- 
ior High School, Sacramento 
Demonstration of office machines used in 
the teaching of bookkeeping 
Theme: ““What’s New in Bookkeeping?” 


Distributive Education Section 


10:15 aA. M.-11:45 A. M. 

Leader, P. W. Thelander, supervisor of 
distributive education, Los Angeles 
City Schools 

Presentation: “Distributive Education 
under the George-Barden Act’’—Willis 
M. Kenealy, regional supervisor of dis- 


tributive education, California State 
Department of Education 
Conference: Current problems in dis- 


tributive education 

Theme: “Distributive Education Forges 
Ahead” 

Employment Section 
10:15 A. M.-11:45 A. M. 

Leader, Phillip B. Ashworth, Junior Em- 
ployment Service, San Diego, and 
president of San Diego section, Cali- 
fornia Business Educators’ Association 

Skit: “Employment Interview’’—students 
from Metropolitan School of Business, 
Los Angeles; arranged by Clara Mc- 
Cluskey, employment co-ordinator 

Discussion: “Placement and Follow-up 
Problems” 

Discussion: “Methods 
ment Co-ordinators” 

Theme: “Selling Our Product to the Em- 
ployer” 


Used by Place- 


Guidance Section 
10:15 A. M.-11:45 A. M. 

Leader, Claud F. Addison, dean, occupa- 
tional division, Salinas Junior College, 
Salinas, and president of central coast 
section, California Business Educators’ 


Association 
Presentation—John Allan Smith, curricu- 
lum consultant, Los Angeles City 


Schools, Los Angeles 
Theme: “Vocational Guidance 
Business Occupations” 


and the 


Typewriting Section 
10:15 a. M.-11:45 A. M. 
Leader, Dr. S. J. Wanous, University of 
California, Los Angeles 


March, 1947 


Presentation—Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Theme: “‘Getting Results in the Teaching 
of Typewriting” 

12:00 Noon-1:30 p. M. 

Chairman, Emma Luebbers, president, 
southern section, California Business 
‘Educators’ Association 

Master of Ceremonies—Dr. Louis Mudge, 
vice-president, California Business Edu- 
cators’ Association 

Address: “Figures Don’t Lie’’—Walter 
E. Elieson, United States Department 
of Commerce. 


Tennessee Meeting on March 28 


The business education section of the 
a “ . — ‘ 
Tennessee Education Association will meet 
in the assembly room of the Hermitage 
Hotel, Nashville, at 12:30 pe. m., March 28. 


The speaker on this occasion will be Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. Dr. Forkner’s topic will 
be “Let’s Get Down to Earth in Business 
Education.” 

Dr. Forkner has had teaching experience 
in practically every type of school. He has 
also served as a head of a department, a 
counselor, and a principal. He is a consult- 
ant for several groups and is author of 
several textbooks. At present he is president 
of the United Business Education Associa- 


tion of N. E. A. 


Pennsylvania State Contest 


The seventeenth annual contest in busi- 
ness subjects will be held on the campus of 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, on May 3. Schools may enter 
contestants in the subjects of bookkeeping, 
business arithmetic, business law, retailing, 
Gregg shorthand, and typewriting. 

On Friday evening, May 2, starting at 
8:00, there will be a program for business 
teachers, including a shorthand demonstra- 
tion and a spring fashion show. During the 
contest on Saturday morning there will also 
be a program for business teachers starting 
at 9:30. This program will be devoted to 
the showing and demonstrating of films 
and visual-aid equipment. For further de- 
tails write to Dr. J. Frank Dame, Acting 
Director, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
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The Secretary Takes Dictation. (Released in 
1947.) This is a one-reel, 16-mm., sound motion picture 
produced by Coronet Instructitonal Films with the 
collaboration of Dr. Peter L. Agnew, New York Uni- 
versity, coauthor of Secretarial Office Practice. It is 
available in either a color or a black and white print. 
It may be shown in ten minutes. 


Summary. ‘The Secretary Takes Dictation” is one 
of a series of three secretarial films designed chiefly for 
the purpose of assisting the advanced stenographic or 
secretarial student to make the transition from the 
classroom to the business office. The other two films 
in the series have the titles “The Secretary Tran- 
scribes’’ and ‘‘The Secretary’s Day.’”’ Both of these will 
be reviewed in future issues of THz BALANCE SHEET. 

The three principal characters in ‘The Secretary 
Takes Dictation” are: Mr. Williams, a businessman; 
Jean, an experienced secretary; and Marge, an inexpe- 
rienced stenographer. Mr. Williams, who is introduced 
to his audience early in the story, points out the im- 
portant differences between the job performances of 
the two girls. 

Marge, the inexperienced stenographer, makes such 
mistakes: as not being prepared for dictation when she 
is called, not remembering her employer’s preference 
about where she should sit while she takes dictation, 
and failing to take everything with her when dictation 
is completed. In contrast, Jean, the experienced secre- 
tary, discharges all of her dictation responsibilities in 
a superior, or at least an acceptable, manner. In some 
detail the film shows how Jean has prepared herself 
for the dictator’s call, how she handles a number of 
problems that arise during dictation, and how she takes 
advantage of the dictation period to discuss other 
problems with her employer. 

The following dictation techniques, among others, 
are shown: preparation of tools for dictation, proper 
position at the desk for taking dictation, the indication 
of rush items and the recording of other special instruc- 
tions, the handling of the notebook page by the left 
hand, the shifting from one notebook to another, the 
checking of dictation during pauses such as a telephone 
call for the employer, the numbering of the items of 
dictation, the writing of unfamiliar words and difficult 
proper names in longhand, the handling of insertions. 

Recommended Use. This film should serve the pur- 
pose for which it has been designed equally well for 
advanced classes in shorthand dictation or secretarial 
practice in high schools, private business schools, 
junior colleges, colleges, and universities. The film 
may also be used to advantage in adult and co-operative 
classes for the purpose of improving job performance 
by employed stenographers and secretaries. 

The nature of an instructional film of this type makes 
it difficult to demonstrate more than one method of 
handling a dictation problem. It is important, there- 
fore, that the showing of the film be followed by a dis- 
cussion period during which other acceptable tech- 
niques can be presented and explained. 

Sale and Rental. ‘The Secretary Takes Dictation” 
may be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
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65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The 
net prices to educational institutions are $75 for a color 
print and $45 for a black and white print. For rental 
contact your regular rental library. 


Tommy Fork and His Fountaineers. This is a 
35-mm. sound -filmstrip which may be shown in ten 
minutes. A record player that operates at thirty-three 
and one-third revolutions a minute is required. ‘“Tommy 
Fork and His Fountaineers” was released in 1945. 


Summary. This visual aid is dedicated to better 
service at the fountain. The scene is a drugstore. The 
story centers around the animated silverware making 
helpful suggestions to Sue, a beginner at the fountain. 

Such important points as appearance, friendliness, 
making change, cleanliness, taking orders, and handling 
of dishes are demonstrated and discussed in an interest- 
ing manner. 

A summary of the major points demonstrated in the 
picture is given by the use of a photo quiz. The audi- 
ence is expected to detect the mistakes in each picture, 
and the correct answers are given on the following 
frame. 


Recommended Use. This visual aid would be helpful 
to any selling class, especially a group interested in 
working at the fountain or in a restaurant. It would be 
particularly helpful to the new employee. 


Sale. “Tommy Fork and His Fountaineers” may be 
purchased from Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. Selling 
price is $25. 


Advanced Typing Shortcuts. (Released in 
1944.) This is a 16-mm., sound film produced by 
De Frenes for the United States Navy. It consists of 
three reels and may be shown in thirty-five minutes. 


Summary. Part I stresses the importance of good 
posture and the systematic arrangement of equipment 
and material to be used. It demonstrates how to use 
the tab stops, tab bar, and the tabular keys. 

Part II shows how to handle carbon copies, make 
neat erasures, use the pressure indicator, and insert 
missing words and letters. 

Part III shows how to remove extra words and letters, 
type cards, and type envelopes and labels. It also 
demonstrates vertical and horizontal centering and 
alignment. 


Recommended Use. ‘This film should be helpful to 
classes in advanced typewriting and secretarial office 
practice. 

Sale and Rental. “Advanced Typing Shortcuts’’ may 
be purchased from Castle Films, Incorporated, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. The selling 
price is $32.63. This price is subject to an educational 
discount of 10 per cent. Separate reels, known as Parts 
I, II, and III, may be rented from the YMCA Motion 
Picture Bureau which has the following offices: 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York; 1700 
Patterson Avenue, Dallas 1, Texas; 19 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois; and 351 Turk Street, San 


Francisco 2, California. 
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Haynes To Speak in South Carolina 


The commercial section of the South Caro- 
lina Education Association will meet in 
Columbia on March 14. The speaker on 
this occasion will be Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
head of the business education department, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. His subject will be “A Look at the 
Record.” 


New Officers of Delta Chapter, D. P. E. 


The 1947 officers of Delta chapter, Delta 
Pi Epsilon fraternity, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio, were recently elected. 
These officers are as follows: president, 
Gladys Bahr, Withrow High School, Cin- 
cinnati; vice-president, Harold Leith, Teach- 
ers College, University of Cincinnati; record- 
ing secretary, Rosella Honekamp, Our Lady 
of Mercy School, Cincinnati; corresponding 
secretary, Janet Raymond, graduate student, 
University of Cincinnati; treasurer, William 
E. Henrich, Woodward High School, Cincin- 
nati; historian, Ralph Knost, Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati; editor of The Deltagram, 
Lelia Harris, Woodward High School, Cin- 
cinnati; faculty sponsor, Dr. Ray G. Price, 
University of Cincinnati. 


Pennsylvania Sales Training Conference 


On February 12 the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, sponsored 
a retail sales training conference. This was 
a joint meeting of businessmen and educa- 
tors to discuss distributive education and 
retail selling programs in the high schools. 

Charles H. Henrie, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the college, served as the conference 
leader. Greetings were extended by Presi- 
dent Harvey A. Andruss. The program for 
the conference was as follows: 


“How Can Retailing as a Career be Made 
Attractive to High School Graduates?”— 
G. Henry Richert, program planning spe- 
cialist, Business Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

“Distributive Education and Retail Selling 

Programs in the High School”—Samuel 

W. Caplan, chief, distributive education, 

Department of Public Instruction, Har- 

risburg, Pennsylvania 

‘he Value of a Distributive Education 

Program’’—Loyal Odhner, managing di- 

rector, Pennsylvania Chain Store Council, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“Looking at Distributive Education”— 
Michael W. Britcher, Bon Ton Depart- 
ment Store, York, Pennsylvania 


or 
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6 Clerical Projects— 


1. The Pure Products Milk Co. 
(Retail Dairy) 


2. The E Z Grocery Co. 
(Grocery Store) 


3. The Velvet Varnish Co. 


(Varnish Manufacturer) 


4. The Reliable Life Insurance Co. 
(Industrial Life Insurance Agency) 


5. The Excel Service Station 
(Filing Station) 


6. The Home Baking Co. 
(Wholesale Bakery) 


These projects require the student to handle all the 
clerical records of six different types of businesses. 
No knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is re- 
quired. The book is a combination textbook and 
workbook. 


PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL 
TRAINING 


By Goodfellow and Kahn 
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Establishing and Operating a Laundry. 
1946. Industrial (Small Business) Series No. 37. A 
213-page, printed, paper-bound booklet designed as a 
guide for a person contemplating entering the laundry 
business. It is part of a series originally prepared for 
the United States Armed Forces Institute but now 
available to the public. It contains twenty chapters 
as follows: ‘‘Nature of Laundry Business,” ‘Getting 
into Laundry Business,” “Financing and Legal Organi- 
zation,” ‘Location, Building, Plant Lay-out, and 
Equipment,”’ “Laundry Supplies,” ‘Power Plant,” 
“Pricing by Services,’ “Personnel,” ‘‘Production Man- 
agement,” ‘Laundry Bookkeeping Principles and Prac- 
tices,’ ‘Laws, Taxes, and Insurance,” “Sales Manage- 
ment,’ “Salesmanship and Sales Management in Ac- 
tion,” “Public Relations—Complaints and Claims,’ 
‘Advertising in Laundry Business,” ‘‘Drive In—Cash- 
and-Carry,” “Operating a Diaper Service,’ “Linen 
Supply Business,’ “Hand Laundry Business,” ‘What 
Lies Ahead.”’ Price 40 cents (a 25 per cent discount on 
lots of 100 or more). Order from the nearest U. 8. 
Department of Commerce Field Service Office or Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating a Restaurant. 
1946. Industrial (Small Business) Series No. 39. A 
287-page, printed, paper-bound booklet designed as a 
guide for a person contemplating entering the restau- 
rant business. It is part of a series originally prepared 
for the United States Armed Forces Institute but now 
available to the public. It contains seventeen chapters 
as follows: “Opportunities in the Restaurant Business,” 
“Scope of Restaurant Business,” “Selecting a Loca- 
tion,” “Getting into the Restaurant Business,” “Fur- 
nishings and Equipment,” “Laws, Taxes, and Insur- 
ance,” ‘Personnel,’ ‘‘“Menu Planning,” ‘Food Pur- 
chasing,’ “Modern Methods in Restaurant Cooking, 
“Sanitation, Care of Equipment, and Safety,” ‘Record 
Keeping,” ‘Financial Statements,’ ‘‘Food-Cost Rec- 
ords,” “Tax Records,” ‘‘Merchandising Good Food and 
Service,” ‘Sources of Information.” Price 45 cents (a 
25 per cent discount on lots of 100 or more). Order 
from the nearest U. 8. Department of Commerce Field 
Service Office or Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating a Bookkeeping 
Service. 1946. Industrial (Small Business) Series No. 
41. A 5l-page, printed, paper-bound booklet designed 
as a guide for a person contemplating entering the 
bookkeeping business. It is part of a series originally 
prepared for the United States Armed Forces Institute 
but now available to the public. It contains eight 
chapters as follows: “‘What a Bookkeeping Service Is,” 
“Requirements for Establishing a Bookkeeping Serv- 
ice,” “Services Rendered,” ‘Earnings and Expenses,” 
“Choosing Your Locality,” “Getting Clients,” “Setting 
Fees,” “Organizing Your Office.”” Price 15 cents (a 25 
per cent discount on lots of 100 or more). Order from 
the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Serv- 
ice Office or Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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Establishing and Operating a Small Wood- 
working Shop. 1946. Industrial (Small Business) 
Series No. 47. A 44-page, printed, paper-bound book- 
let designed as a guide for a person contemplating en- 
tering the woodworking business. It is part of a series 
originally prepared for the United States Armed Forces 
Institute but now available to the public. It contains 
seven chapters as follows: “The Nature of the Busi- 
ness,” “How to Locate Your Business Establishment,” 
“Equipment and Shop Lay-out,’”’ “The Capital and 
Finance Aspects of the Business,” ‘Organization and 
Management,” “Records and Bookkeeping,” ‘Trade 
Magazines and Trade Associations.” Price 15 cents (a 
25 per cent discount on lots of 100 or more). Order 
from the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field 
Service Office or Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating a Dry Cleaning 
Business. 1946. Industrial (Small Business) Series 
No. 33. A 210-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
designed as a guide for a person contemplating entering 
the dry cleaning business. It is part of a series originally 
prepared for the United States Armed Forces Instutute 
but now available to the public. It contains eighteen 
chapters as follows: ‘‘Development of the Dry Cleaning 
Industry,” “Going into the Dry Cleaning Business,” 
“Selecting the Location,” “Building and Lay-out,’’ 
“Buying Equipment and Supplies,” “Financing and 
Forms of Organization,” “Plant Management,’ ‘‘Pro- 
duction Standards,” “Record Keeping,” “The Profit- 
and-Loss Statement,” “Employee Relations,” ‘Dry 
Cleaning Prices,” ‘Selling Dry Cleaning Services,’’ 
“Credit and Delivery Service,’ “Claims and Adjust- 
ments,” “Side Lines and Special Services,’ “Some 
Causes of Failures,’ “Some Sources of Information.” 
Price 35 cents (a 25 per cent discount on lots of 100 or 
more). Order from the nearest U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce Field Service Office or Superintendent “of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. -_ 


Establishing and Operating a Heating and 
Plumbing Business. 1946. Industrial (Small Busi- 
ness) Series No. 36. A 139-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet designed as a guide for a person contemplating 
entering the heating and plumbing business. It is part 
of a series originally prepared for the United States 
Armed Forces Institute but now available to the public. 
It contains nineteen chapters as follows: ‘Heating and 
Plumbing Contracting,” “Entering Business,” “Types 
of Heating and Plumbing Contractors,” “Equipment 
and Capital Requirements,” ‘Selecting Location,” 
“Building the Business,” “Estimating,” “Bids,” ‘“Con- 
tracts,” “Buying,” “Inventory,” ‘Sound Financing,” 
“Labor and Trade Relations,” ‘Plumbing Codes,” 
“Licenses, Insurance, Taxes,” “Record Keeping,” 
“Credit Management,” “Handling Additional Lines,” 
“Growth and Development.” Price 30 cents (a 25 per 
cent discount on lots of 100 or more). Order from the 
nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Service 
Office or Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
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\ Book for Postwar 
Fconomic Education 


PART I 

Man and His Environment 
Society and Commerce 
Nature and Commerce 
Communication 
Transportation 
Localization of Industries 
Growth of Large Cities 
Use of Power Resources 


PART II 


Products of Commerce and 
Industry 

Cereal 

Beverages 

Sugar 

Plant Products 


Forest Products 
Vegetable Fibers 





Animal Fibers 
Cattle 
CHOGRAPHY Miscellaneous Animal 
Products 
Nonmetallic Minerals 
ees ane Te Metallic Minerals 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY will help your PART III 
students to get a clearer grasp of the eco- Regions of Commerce 
nomics of winning the peace. From a study The United States 
of this book your students will obtain a better Other Regions of North 
cle America 
appreciation of the problems of raw materials, Cedi aiainn 
transportation, climate, and production. It Europe 
covers many of the topics which are so vital Asia 
to a social understanding of our world Australia 
problems. Africa 


A condensed table of contents is shown at the 
right. 
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Weary Wabbit 


A man, upon opening his icebox one morning, found 
to his amazement a live rabbit. 
‘‘What are you doing here?” asked the man. 
“Isn’t this a Westinghouse?’”’ answered the rabbit. 
“Ves,” 
“Well, I’m ‘westing.’ ”’ 
e ee 


Charity at Home 


“Dear, may I have $10 for a poor cripple?” 
“Sure,” replied her husband, impressed by her ear- 
nest tone, “‘who is it, and where is he crippled?”’ 
“Tt’s me,” she explained, “and I’m crippled in my 
finances!”’ 
eee 
Too Many Editors 


“I’m a self-made man.” 
“You're lucky. I’m the revised work of a wife and 
three daughters.”’ 
eee 


From Worse to Worse 


Father: ‘Is there anything worse than to be old and 
bent?” 
His Son: ‘Yes, to be young and broke.”’ 
ee e 


Drastic Charges 


And then there was the bride who thought, as she 
walked into the church, “Aisle, altar, hymn!” 
ee @ e 


Early Bird 


Hotel Clerk: ‘‘Shall I have the porter call you?”’ 

Guest: “No, I awaken at 7:00 a. m. automatically. 

Hotel Clerk: ‘‘Would you mind calling the porter?” 
eee 


No Hurry 


An evangelist, after a long exhortation, demanded 
that all members of the congregation who wanted to 
go to heaven should stand up. Everyone rose except 
one man. 

“What!” cried the evangelist. 
go to heaven?” 

“Not immediately,” he replied. 


eee 
Those Fightin’ Redheads 


A paper salesman was the father of a family which 
he was rarely able to see because he was away from 
home so much. One night, however, he was to stay 
home and take care of several of his young offspring 
while his wife was absent. 

The next morning his wife asked him if he had any 
difficulty. “Oh,” he said, “I got them all to bed 
O. K. except that little red-headed one. I had to lick 
her before she’d go.” 

“Why, James,” his wife exclaimed, ‘that isn’t our 
child; she lives down the street.’”’ 


“Don’t you want to 
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Some Partnership 


Friend: “So now you and your son are carrying on 
the business together?” 
Owner: ‘“‘Not exactly, I run the business and my 
son does the carrying on.” 
e ¢@e 


Book Lovers 


An editor asked his readers to send in remarks on the 
subject, ‘“Books that have helped me.’”’ One of the re- 
plies was: “My mother’s cookbook and my father’s 
checkbook.” = 


He’ll Never Know 


“Doctor,” said the rich man, ‘‘other doctors seem to 
differ on your diagnosis.” 

“That’s O. K.,” said the doc, “a post mortem will 
establish the truth.” — 


Some Truth in It 


Professor: ‘‘Do the quick thinkers become leaders?”’ 
Freshman: ‘Well, he who hesitates is bossed.”’ 


Okie Dokie 


“Who was that lady I saw you out with last night?” 
“Maybe she was out, but I was O. K.” 


a . a 
Cold Kindness 


“Did you know that that feller who is runnin’ for 
office has a glass eye?” 

“No. Can you tell which one it is?” 

“Yes. You look at both his eyes pretty hard, and 
the one that has a gleam of human kindness in it is the 
glass one.”’ ae 


Sunday Duty 


One Young Lady: “Another week over! Thank 
goodness, we can sleep on Sunday. What time do you 
get up on Sunday?” 

Other Young Lady: “Oh, I have to get up early. 
You see, my mum’s religious, so I have to get up early 
and take the milk off the steps so the neighbors won’t 
know she’s still in bed.” 

e ee 


Unique 


A famous humorist was being entertained at a dinner 
by a group of business and professional men, and en- 
tertained them by telling some humorous anecdotes. 
A lawyer who was present continually walked up and 
down the room with his hands in his pockets. Finally 
he stopped and turned to the humorist. 

“You are the first humorous writer,” he said, “that 
I have ever heard tell a funny story.” 

“Thanks,” said the writer, smiling, “and I’ll return 
the compliment. You are the first lawyer I have ever 
seen with his hands in his own pockets.” 
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Recently state adopted 
in Tennessee. 












Available with 
WORKBOOK 


and 


TESTS 





A teachers’ manual is 
furnished to teachers 
using the book. 


Dodd’s 


APPLIED ECONOMICS 


The underlying objective of APPLIED ECONOMICS is to develop an effective 
understanding of basic principles of economics so that the student will be a 
more intelligent citizen, consumer, and wage earner. To accomplish these 
objectives, it is necessary to develop general economic intelligence. One 
phase of developing economic intelligence is to point out some of the economic 
fallacies or mistakes. The author carefully avoids the purely theoretical prob- 
lems of economics that only remotely affect the individual. However, the author 
does present very vividly the effects of some of the more important international 
problems of economics, such as those affecting money and exchange, the effects 
of tariffs on international trade, and the effects of world-wide cartels. These are 
all international problems which have a direct effect on every consumer, wage 
earner, and citizen. Therefore they have a place in this course. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, with M.A. degree from Columbia University 
and 20 years’ commercial teaching experience in high 
school, college, and business college, desires summer 
position with a college or business college. Has had 6 
summers’ experience soliciting students. Address, No. 


Teacher of Gregg shorthand and typing desires 
position. Has had high school and business college ex- 
perience and is a college graduate. Available for summer 
work. Address, No. 87. 








Woman commercial teacher, with A.B. and B.C.S. 
degrees, desires position. Is capable of teaching any 
branch of a commercial department, especially book- 
keeping and accounting. Has had 20 years’ experience 
in th high school and business college. Available 
immediately. Address, Box 143, Neihart, Montana. 

Experienced woman teacher or executive will be 
available June 10 for summer or permanent college 
position. Holds B.S., B.C.S., and M.A. degrees. Can 
teach all business subjects, psychology, and social sci- 
ence. Address, No. 88. 

Single man, veteran of World War II, desires position 
in a business school. Has had 8 4% years’ experience teach- 
ing in business schools and 5% years’ practical business 
experience. Prefers New York State. Excellent references. 
Available July 1. Address, No. 97. 





Man available each summer to teach business educa- 
tion and business subjects only in a state university or 
state teachers college. Has M. A. degree from Columbia 
University; 24 years’ experience in high schools; 18 years’ 
experience in night school; one summer in Walsh School 
of Business Science, Miami, Florida; and last summer in 
California College of Commerce, Long Beach, California. 
Address, D. Himebaugh, High School, Casper, Wyoming. 





Man, 45, with M. E. degree, now teaching in western 
Pennsylvania, desires July and August employment on 
Atlantic seaboard. Certified to teach any commercial 
subject. Address, No. 99. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Instructor in accounting to act as prin- 
cipal of one of the outstanding business colleges in 
Florida. Salary commensurate with ability. Address, 
No. 89. 


WANTED: Male teacher of accounting and allied 
subjects; also lady teacher of Gregg shorthand, typing, 
and English. Please state approximate salary desired. 
Address, No. 90. 





WANTED: Experienced male instructor, qualified to 
teach finance, marketing, economic and social geography, 
and allied subjects, for full-time work. Private business 




















school located in western Pennsylvania in industrial 
center. Give complete details in first letter. Address, 
No. 91, 


WANTED: Two instructors: one for Greg¢ shorthand 
and elementary bookkeeping and the other for typing 
and elementary bookkeeping. High-rated commercial 
college located in northern New Jersey, 15 miles from 
New York. Both positions available July 1 or any time 
before. Send photo; describe training, experience, and 
minimum salary considered. Permanent position; no 
summer teachers considered. Address, No. 92. 


High-class business college in Southwest has imme- 
diate opening for man to teach bookkeeping and higher 
accounting. Good knowledge of Federal taxes desirable. 
Prefer a young, single man with teaching experience. 
Man with business administration degree preferred but 
a _- Good proposition to right man. Address, 

o. 93. 





WANTED: Secretary to deans in liberal arts college to 
begin immediately. Must be college graduate. Salary 
$1,700 for eleven months. Address, No. 100. 


WANTED: Teacher of shgrthand and typewriting by 
woman’s college. Salary $1,800 for nine months. Address, 
No. 101 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy small business school or interest 
in larger school located in the Midwest by an experienced 
schoolman with M.A. degree. Address, No. 94. 

WANTED: To buy several Stenotype and Stenograph 
machines. Stenotypes must be late model. Address, 
P. O. Box 722, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Small but well-equipped business col- 
lege in Southwest. Ideal for man-and-wife operation. 
Approved for veteran training. Other business interests 
require owner’s time. Address, No. 95. 

FOR SALE: Business school located in Illinois. Es- 
tablished almost 50 years. Good enrollment. Splendid 
quarters. Approved for GI training. Present owner had 
school 30 years and wishes to retire. Address, No. 96. 

FOR SALE: Two- or three-teacher business school 
with excellent reputation. Located in Michigan. Ideal 
location, good enrollment, low overhead, complete mod- 
ern equipment, approved for GI training. Will sell im- 
mediately since owner wishes to retire. Address, No. 98. 

FOR SALE: Prosperous three-teacher school in Illi- 
nois city of 100,000. Gross income above $2,600 a month. 
Net profit $600 to $800 a month. Price $10,000. Present 
owner does not teach. Address, No. 102. 





reference. 
Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 32 cents. 


Cincinnati New York 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING 
By Ray Wall Fisher 
This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a short course 


or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and ruled workbook paper 
and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instructions and rules may be kept for 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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NEW ot EDITION 














By Crabbe and Salsgiver 


Now you may obtain an entirely new edition of a book that is already used in 
more than 7,000 schools. GENERAL BUSINESS is exactly what the title implies. 
It covers all those general business principles that must be used by the indi- 
vidual in the home or in business. It is designed for the first general course for 
all business students and is recommended as an elective course for other stu- 
dents. It teaches the individual specifically how to handle money, how to 
write checks, how to send money through the mail, how to save, how to invest, 
how to use insurance, how to travel, how to send telegrams, how to send ship- 
ments, and how to perform many other business functions. It is a course in basic 
business education of a nontechnical nature. 


This new book is strictly up to date in every detail. It is simply presented and 
beautifully illustrated. The problems and exercises are practical in nature. 


With this book you may obtain optional workbooks and optional tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Indiana and Tennessee. 
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Michigan Meeting 


The ninth annual convention of the Michi- 
gan Business Education Association will be 
held on March 21 and 22 in the Fort Shelby 
Hotel, Detroit. The theme of the convention 
will be “Co-operation Between Business 
Education and Industry.” 

Registration will start at 10:00 a m. on 
Friday, March 21. The luncheon program, 
starting at 12:30 p. mM. and running through 
3:30 Pp. M., is as follows: 

Chairman, Archie D. Waring, president, 
Michigan Business Education Association ; 
Walsh Institute of Accountancy, Detroit 

Invocation—Reverend Herbert B. Hudnut, 
Woodward Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Detroit 

Introductions—James L. Holtsclaw, super- 
vising principal of commercial education, 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit 

Welcome—Arthur Dondineau, superintend- 
ent of schools, Detroit 

Greetings — Right Reverend 
Deady, superintendent of 
schools, Detroit 

Address: “A Prospectus for Business Edu- 
cation’”—Hollis P. Guy, executive secre- 
tary, United Business Education Associa- 
tion. 


Carroll F. 


parochial 


There will be a banquet on Friday evening, 
starting at 6:30, with President Waring pre- 
siding. Ivan Mitchell, assistant principal, 
Western High School, Detroit, will be toast- 
master. Bayard D. Kunkle, vice-president 
of General Motors Corporation will speak on 
the subject, “Fundamentals of Mutual In- 
terest to Education and Industry.” The 
host for the banquet will be the Detroit 
Commercial Teachers Club. 

The Saturday program will start at 9:15 
A. M. with the general session presided over 
by Gertrude I. Murray, vice-president of 
the association. At this session there will 
be a panel discussion of the topic, “Co- 
operation Between Business Education and 
Industry.” The leader of the panel will be 
Ernest H. Chappelle, superintendent of 
schools, Ypsilanti. Members of the panel 
will be as follows: Walter C. Folley, dean of 
business administration, Wayne University, 
Detroit; Leo M. Shaw, assistant manager of 
personnel relations, General Foods Corpora- 
tion, Battle Creek; M. J. Pierce, manager of 
educational department, Standard Accident 
Insurance Company, and member of Na- 
tional Office Management Association; Harry 
B. Baker, Southwestern High School, De- 
troit. 
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From 10:45 a. M. to 12:15 p. M. there will 
be group meetings as follows: 


Intermediate Schools and Junior High Schools 
Chairman, Genevieve Doll, Tappan Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit 
Topic: “Remedial Reading for Business 
Subjects” 
The Small High School 


Chairman, D. Geraldine Werner, head of 
department of business education, Paw 
Paw Public Schools, Paw Paw 


Secretarial and Related Subjects in 
Senior High School 
Chairman, Samuel Kopp, Fordson High 
School, Battle Creek 
Topic: “Secretarial Work a Profession”’ 
Group Discussion 


Bookkeeping and Related Subjects in Senior 
High School 
Chairman, James R. Taylor, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 


Business Teaching in Colleges and Universities 


Chairman, Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalama- 
ZOO 


Michigan Business Schools Administrators’ 
Conference 
Chairman, Arthur H. Balfour, president, 
Michigan Business Schools Association; 
Argubright College, Pattle Creek 


The convention will close with a luncheon 
on Saturday, starting at 12:30 p. m., with 
Mr. Waring presiding. Harold H. Schroeder, 
personnel relations assistant of the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Company, will speak. 

* e 
Import-Export Course 


The department of superintendence in 
New Orleans Public Schools, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, has approved a course of study 
for the import-export course of the Joseph 
A. Maybin School for Veterans. Miss Ray 
Abrams is principal of this school. 

Properly qualified students are admitted 
to this course, which runs for four terms. 
The subjects to be studied in the first three 
terms include grammar and business corre- 
spondence, history of Latin America, social 
problems and economic geography of Latin 
America, American foreign policy, book- 
keeping and business mathematics, type- 
writing, Spanish, and foreign trade. Business 
law and economics are elective. The fourth 
term is to be devoted to work experience. 


Dicleacetect 








